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1. IN THE NEWS 


Ford F. grants include $500M to establish the Brussels-Paris European 
Institute for University Studies, to "encourage and support scholarly re- 
Search” on the Buropean cOmmunity, $150 M to the London Institute for 
Strategic Studies .***Carnegie grants announced in N v. totalled $3 mil- 
Tion, ficladed $300 M to SSRC for administrative expenses, $200 M to 
MIT for research in sub-Sahara Africa, $130 M to Princeton U. for 
research on the use of game theory to study behavior (P.U.'s Center 
of International Studies recently purchased 75 prs. of dice, budget item 
unknown!), $88 M to Radcliffe for review of technical, economic aid 
programs .***Rockefeller F. announces $37.5 M grant to continue the 
work of eight professors preparing Supreme Court history, Congression- 
ally authorized in 1955.***Ford F. also gave $6.2 million to the Brook- 
ings Inst. for its new center on Mass. Ave. NW, to be completed in 
mid-1960.***Ford F. —, M for joint center of urban studies at 
Harvard and MIT, $438 M to Notre Dame and U. of Penna. for teaching 
of law relating to contemporary affairs, $175 M to support the Population 
Reference Bureau for 5 yrs., $50 M to ACTION (American Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods) for work on metropolitan problems, and 
$2,950 M to help business education by paying visiting professorships 
in SS, math, stat, at 5 university schools of business.***In fiscal '58 
Federal Gov't. spent $440 million for college and university research; 
Dr. Webster, U. of Nebraska reports some concern over the trend; Dr. 
Killian, MIT, remarks, "Fatefully influential."***Ford F. again, $170 M 
to Stanford's Institute for Communications Research and Hoover Institu- 
tion¥**Psychoanalysis this year-'will award a prize for best paper on 
psychoanalysis and cultural developmentt**Bernard Berelson is newly 
appointed head of Columbia's Bureau of Applied Social Research.***The 
j strong backer of the Cox and Reese Committee Investi- 
gations of foundations, has been lacing into the Rockefeller Bros. Fund 
reports for allegedly aiming at promoting N.R.'s gubernatorial candidacy. 
***Belated note, on a Carnegie grant of $130 M, to three professors (of 
admin., business, ‘anthro.) who are beginning 3-1/2 yr. study of some 
20 M Federal service executives, to determine, among other things, 
"to what extent can we expect our national administrative establishment 
to act in accord with the fundamental desires of the American voting 


public?" 
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2. Reduction of Tension in Legislatures 


The many ways in which legislators behave to reduce 
their personal, interpersonal, and collective ten- 


sions of the legislative process are indicated. 
niques of investigation are suggested. 


Tech- 
Actions, such 


as excessive formality, become understandably function- 
al, rather than simply ludicrous, in the new logical 


context. 


Conflict is one of the major 
characteristics of political action 
and particularly in legislatures. 

In one sense, a legislator is 
elected by his constituents to wage 
conflict, i.e., to secure or ad- 
vance their values and goals by en- 
gaging in some form of competi- 
tion and/or negotiation with the 
representatives of still other con- 
stituencies. Yet, it is readily ob- 
servable that legislators, at least 
the American, are not continu- 
ously involved in conflict. In fact, 
many of their activities are direct- 
ed, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, towards the reduction 

of certain types of tension that 
might arise in the process of po- 
litical competition. These notes 
are intended, first, to call at- 
tention to this interesting and im- 
portant facet of legislative behav- 
ior, and secondly, to offer some 
preliminary hypotheses and re- 
search suggestions. 


I might list a number of ob- 
servable actions that may be found 
in and around legislatures and 
which appear, on the surface, at 
least, to have tension-reducing 


functions. The following items hard- 


ly constitute an exhaustive list. 


1. Small talk unrelated to legis- 
lative problems. 


2. Complimenting of opponents 
both in public and private 
Situatioas. 


3. Relating of a joke or story. 


4. Personal assurances 
that one is not attacking 
an opponent, personally. 


5. Use of formal titles in 
address. 


6. Use of intimate or person- 
al forms of address. 


7. Physical actions to com- 
municate affection, ad- 
miration, and understand- 
ing. (Examples include 
smiles, handshakes, em- 
braces, and back-slapping.) 


8. Remaining silent in debate. 


9. Personal isolation from 
the scene of conflict. 


10. Concentration upon areas 
of agreement in debate. 


11. Giving friendly advice, sup- 
port, or agreement. 


12. Seeking advice. 


Each of the above actions may 
be interpreted by an observer, 
as well as a participant, as an 
attempt on the part of a legisla- 
tor to either soften the impact 
of differences between himself 
and colleagues, or as an effort 
to divert attention from those dif- 
ferences and thereby to mitigate 
their impact. Each action would 
appear to be the opposite of offen- 
sive personal conduct that only 
serves to intensify the already 
existing political conflict. 
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These actions seem to be sup- 
ported and encouraged by a norma- 
tive order containing both formal 
and informal prescriptions. 


On the formal level most leg- 
islatures have rules forbidding 
members to cast aspersions upon 
the actions, motives, or con- 
stituencies of other members. 
Other rules concern the forms of 
address used in public discussions. 
Thus, the impersonal form and in- 
direct address are frequently em- 
ployed. Affectivity is thereby 
reduced. The impersonal form, 
however, is usually prefaced by 
highly complimentary adjectives 
and phrases. 


The informal norm structure 
of legislatures has hardly ever re- 
ceived more than anecdotal treat- 

. F. Gosnell, Democracy: 
Threshold of Freedom, Chap. 13.) 
Yet, it is well-known that one of 
the chief means of social control 
is through the functioning of in- 
formal norms. In the process of 
controlling the behavior of system- 
members the opportunities for 
waging conflict are reduced. The 
norms serve to discourage de- 
viants and deviation from the ac- 
ceptable conduct. He who does 
not violate the norms is nota 
source of disruptive behavior and 
tension. I should like, now, to 
list a number of informal norms 
that may be "observed" in legis- 
latures. I'm not claiming that each 
is found in every legislature, nor 
am I claiming that each is always 
honored. Norms are continuously 
broken by someone, but frequently 
he pays a price for doing so, such 
as a blocking of his power aspira- 
tions, and this discourages others 
from breaking the norms. 


1. Compromise whenever 
possible. 


2. Do not ask a colleague to 


vote against his own best 
interests, especially his 
reelection. 


3. Never campaign against a 
colleague in his own district. 


4. Assume an impersonal at- 
titude towards conflict. 


Keep down investigations 
that might reflect upon the 
legislature or its members. 


6. Keep confidences. 
7. Keep commitments. 


8. Inform an opponent before 
attacking him on the Floor 
or in committee. 


9. Maintain comity between 
the Houses of the legisla- 
ture. 


As stated above, these are but 
a few of the informal norms. 
Each is more or less precise, 
more or less severe, more or 
less explicit, and more or less 
rigid in its application. Each has 
a variety of functions to serve. In 
many instances, these functions 
appear to be latent rather than 
manifest. In any case, I should 
like to suggest that each contrib- 
utes to the reduction of the level 
and/or intensity of inter-personal 
tension in the legislature. In- 
directly, they serve to reduce 
some of the intra-personal ten- 
sions that result from the intense 
situations that a legislature is so 
often involved in when legislation 
is being considered. 


ITI. 


Thus far I have dealt largely 
with tension as an input from out- 
side the legislature and as a kind 
of objective fact to which legisla- 
tors responded. I should like now 
to consider the attitudes that legis- 
lators take towards conflict. From 
one point of view these attitudes 
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may be considered as intervening 
variables, i.e., influences that 
change the relation between the 
factors that produce conflict and 
the behavioral responses of the 
legislator. From another perspec- 
tive we may consider them as the 
independent variables, helping to 
produce both the conflict and the 
response. And from still an- 
other perspective, they are de- 
pendent variables, a result of the 
other factors. My interest is, 
for the moment, in the attitude as 
an intervening variable. 


The outside occupational role 
of a legislator influences his role 
as a legislator. A Congressman 
friend once told me that lawyers, 
as legislators, were easier to get 
along with than were the members 
of other occupations. He claimed 
that conflict as waged in the Con- 
gress was less personal and try- 
ing than was the case in state leg- 
islatures where he had some ten 
years of experience. When pressed 
for a reason, he replied that Con- 
gress had a much larger propor- 
tion of lawyers. The businessmen 
and farmers who make up the state 
legislatures met conflict ina more 
personal way; as a result the level 
of both intra- and inter-personal 
tension was much higher. State leg- 
islators formed grudges more 
easily and retained them longer. 
For instance, pleasant luncheons 
with opponents were nearly impos- 
sible in the state legislature, where- 
as they are not uncommon among 
Congressmen. 


Whether the Congressman's 
theory is a valid one remains to be 
decided. But, it is not unexpect- 
ed that a lawyer would tend to de- 
personalize conflict. His work, his 
functions, his training all serve 
to encourage the development of 
this type of attitude towards con- 
flict and one's opponents. Advo- 
cacy is a professional job of the 
lawyer, not an affective experi- 
ence to be cultivated. To wage 
conflict in a legislature is to pre- 
sent a client's case and to secure 
aS good a bargain as possible for 


him. The advocate will perform 
more effectively if he remains 
personally dispassionate and 
objective. To become person- 
ally involved in an affective sense 
would be to reduce one's own 
capacity to see and reason. Thus, 
the lawyer in not internalizing 
conflict helps to reduce the amount 
of inter-personal tension in the 
legislature. 


Another influence on attitudes 
of legislators with respect to 
conflict might be their experi- 
ence in legislatures. The more 
experienced members may be 
the ones who treat conflict res- 
olution as a business, in the 
sense that a lawyer does, rather 
than as a kind of war over prin- 
ciples. This theory seems to 
have some merit in that the 
older members generally are 
the persons who attempt to ar- 
range compromises. And, in 
talking to them, one notes they 
frequently stress the need for 
compromise. 


Attitudes about conflict may 
also reflect ideological posi- 
tions. Although American 
parties share the same general 
ideology individual variations 
occur, depending upon a legis- 
lator's position on a continuum 
from radicalism to conservatism. 
Presumably the extremes will 
not only recognize the existence 
of conflict, but believe that it 
is a good thing to fight often 
and hard. More moderate mem- 
bers may believe that it ought to 
be minimized. 


Finally, it is also possible 
that the number of parties, 
and their relative strengths, 
in terms of votes, have influ- 
ence upon the legislator's set 
of attitudes towards conflict and 
its resolution. Whether a leg- 
islator decides to fight, how 
hard and persistently he wili 
fight, and the tactics he uses may 
well have to be considered in 
light of the possibilities of suc- 
cess. 
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IV. 


An inquiry such as I describe 
would not be complete if it failed 
to consider the relations between 
intra-personal and inter-personal 
tension ina legislature. We know 
little, if anything about these mat- 
ters, but we ought to know more. 
On a purely impressionistic basis, 
it would seem that they are mutually 
interdependent. Yet, it is at least 
conceivable that a legislature may 
be equipped to handle one without 
being able to control the other. 
Thus, in the loosely structured 
American legislatures, inter-per- 
sonal tension is reduced consider- 
ably by the development of an in- 
formal structure of norms and be- 
havior. But, the loose formal 
structure and the informal struc- 
ture--being ambiguous by defini- 
tion--creates more intra-personal 
tension than would be the case in 
the highly structured legislatures 
of Europe. In the latter case, leg- 
islators have a "home," so to 
speak, in the well-disciplined par- 
ties. Their roles and functions are 
more sharply defined than are those 
in their American counterparts. 
The American legislator, acting in 
a frequently ill-defined situation, 
has to make more decisions for 
himself as an individual. And, he 
must do so while confronted by ele- 
ments of ambiguity and role con- 
flicts. And, finally, the criteria by 


which the decisions ought to be made 


are not settled and well-known. 
Such a legislator has to worry about 
voters, fellow party-members and 
the opposition. Each of these areas 
constitutes an area of anxiety, for 
both the legislature and the legis- 
lator. In the European legislature, 
inter-personal conflict may well be 
more intense than in American leg- 
islatures, but intra-personal ten- 
sion is less since the locus of 
decision-making is in party leaders 
rather than in individual members. 
Likewise, the form of the inter- 


personal conflict will differ. 
In Europe the conflict is be- 
tween parties, not between in- 
dividuals as in America. 


V. 


My major proposals for re- 
search are centered in the use 
of Bales' "interaction process 
analysis." I do not believe that 
political scientists have attempted 
to employ that form of analysis. 
Although the Bales approach may 
need modification to fit the real 
life situations of a city council 
pare or a legislative com- 
mittee hearing, comparative 
empirical studies are possible. 
(See the early article by G.C. 
Routt, "Interpersonal Relation- 
ships and the Legislative Process," 
The Annals, vol. 195 (Jan., 1938), 
pp. j-36.) Direct analysis 
could be supplemented with con- 
tent analysis of legislative pro- 
ceedings. 


All of the Bales categories are 
either directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the problem of ten- 
sion. Tension in a legislature 
could be measured by reierence 
to the number of arguments, the 
types of words employed, the 
length of time required to resolve 
a conflict, the assessments of 
and by legislators, the number of 
and types of interaction described 
under Section I, above, and the 
observations of veteran reporters 
of such events. In the process of 
doing the research it seems pos- 
sible to also identify the actors 
in terms of those who create con- 
flict and those who attempt to re- 
solve it. These facts can be cor- 
related with other variables in- 
cluding constituencies, experi- 
ence, age, legislative roles. 


--William C. Mitchell 
Harvard University 
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3. Research on Political Behavior 


at the Survey Research Center 


(The SRC has mainly focussed its 1952 and 1956 
election studies upon explaining the vote through 
variables of party identification, issues, and 
candidate personalities, with some attention to 
voters' personalities, and somewhat less atten- 
tion to the intervening layers of variables such 
as the communication process, economic condi- 


tions, and voting laws. 


The 1958 study deals 


with relations between candidates and voters in 


their districts. 


The analytical model that the 
Survey Research Center has fol- 
lowed in its political research de- 
rives from the general ahistori- 
cal approach which is associated 
with the name of Kurt Lewin. As 
a necessary prelude to focussing 
our attention on the external con- 
ditions of life that define the voter's 
position in the structure of society, 
we concentrated upon describing 
the psychologica! field as it exists 
for the voter at the time of his vot- 
ing decision. Setting aside for 
the moment the question of how the 
psychological field has developed 
through time to its present char- 
acter, we have sought to identify 
the major dimensions of this field, 
to measure them, and to use them 
to explain the vote. 


Our first efforts along this line 
led us to isolate three major var- 
iables, which we identified as 
party identification, issue orien- 
tation and candidate orientation. 
These we took to represent major 
motivational forces on the voter, 
the first expressing the influence 
of party loyalty, the second re- 
flecting the partisanship of the 
voter's issue positions, and the 
third expressing his reaction to the 
personal qualities of the two pres- 
idential candidates. As our 1952 
book demonstrates, voters char- 
acterized by different patterns of 
these three forces differ predict- 


ably and substantially in various 
attributes of their political 
behavior. 


In 1956 we were able to re- 
fine these basic variables into 
a pattern of six. Because of the 
open-ended methods of inter- 
viewing through which our data 
are gathered we can now divide 
the issue variable into par- 
tisanship on foreign issues and 
domestic issues; we represent 
the reactions to the two pres- 
idential candidates as separate 
variables rather than combined; 
and we replace the party iden- 
tification measure by two 
measures which represent the 
major attributes of the two par- 
ties--their competence as man- 
agers of government and their 
association with the welfare of 
major social groupings--as 
they are seen by the voters. 
(Party identification, as the most 
important of all group identifi- 
cations in political behavior, is 
assigned a separate conceptual 
role.) When combined ina 
multi-variate analysis these six 
"immediate partisan attitudes" 
have a multiple correlation of .72 
with the partisanship of the vote. 


When one considers the uncor- 
rected unreliability of our attitud- 
inal measures and the fact that 
we are working with a dichotomous 
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dependent variable, it is clear 
that further substantial gains at 
this level in our explanation of 
preference will be difficult to ac- 
complish. We have been less suc- 
cessful in utilizing our system of 
attitudinal variables to account 
for the actual act of voting. We 
have added to the six partisan 
variables three "immediate non- 
partisan attitudes" which we take 
to exist in more or less degree 
in the psychological field at the 
time of the decision to vote or not 
to vote. These variables, called 
sense of political effectiveness, 
sense of civic duty, and cynicism 
regarding government, can be 
shown to exert an influence on the 
vote turnout which is independent 
of that expressed in the partisan 
variables. The fact that all of 
these variables taken together 
still do not give a very satisfac- 
tory account of the vote is due 

of course to the presence of a 


number of factors which are exter- 


nal to this attitudinal system. 
These include such mundane con- 
siderations as the weather, dis- 
tance from the polls, health, and 
local restrictions on the franchise, 
as well as the effects of direct 
social influence, both facilitating 
and inhibiting. A full-blown at- 
tempt to predict the vote undoubt- 
edly must take these external fac- 
tors into account. 


The fact that we have been rela- 
tively successful in representing 
the voter's motivational field as it 
relates to his voting preference 
leads us now to look backward in 
the sequence of causal events that 
lies behind the immediate moment 
of decision. This brings into our 
analytical map three additional 
types of variables, those repre- 
senting the world of external 
events within which the person 
lives, those having to do with the 
process by which these facts are 
communicated to him, and those 
which describe those more or less 
basic attributes of the person him- 
self through which this incoming 


information is screened and fed 
into the immediate psychological 
field. 


The process of communication 
through which the events of the 
external world are brought to 
the individual citizen represents 
an area of investigation that the 
Center's political program has 
left virtually untouched. The 
manner in which the reception of 
bits of political information is 
influenced by the intrinsic char- 
acter of the message, the source 
from which it originates, the 
medium through which it travels 
or the circumstances under which 
it is received is obviously a re- 
search problem of great interest. 
In its ordering of research pri- 
orities the Center has not been 
able to give such problems more 
than passing attention. 


As will be apparent from the 
foregoing, we have not concen- 
trated our efforts on finding 
direct relationships between the 
facts of the external world and 
the act of voting without reference 
to the various layers of inter- 
vening variables described above. 
However, we do have a great 
deal of interest in the manner in 
which external events mold the 
character of the intervening 
characteristics of the person and 
are in turn translated by this 
intervening screen into those ele- 
ments which make up the immed- 
iate psychological field. Weare 
concerned, for example, with 
the extent to which economic 
distress affects the intensity of 
party identification but we also 
want to know how party identifi- 
cation influences the perception 
of economic conditions and con- 
verts it into positive or negative 
partisan attitudes. Or we may 
ask how a political message, once 
transmitted to a group member- 
ship through an official group 
organ, is received by those mem- 
bers who vary in attachment to 
the group: How :- .tensely is it 
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perceived? Is it perceived as 
legitimate? Does it have effects 
on behavior? We are interested, 
of course, not only in those exter- 
nal events which are contempor- 
ary but also those which have oc- 
curred in the past but have conse- 
quences which persist into the 
present. Where it is possible to 
compare data taken at different 
points in time we have under- 
taken to show how the political 
implications of structural varia- 
bles, for example social class 
position, are altered by ongoing 
external events, such as war, 
post-war readjustment, and sub- 
sequent economic prosperity. 


Most recently this interest 
has taken the form of emphasiz- 
ing some of the more obvious po- 
litical elements of the institution- 
al context within which the voter 
must operate. By attending to 
such things as the extent of par- 
tisan competition in the voter's 
community or the legal boundaries 
on voting behavior supplied by the 
election codes, we attempt to 
further our interest in delineat- 
ing the interrelationships between 
individual and "societal" or insti- 
tutional variables. Broadly con- 
ceived, our program of investiga- 
tion is one of relating to poten- 
tially experienced phenomena of 
the external world the political 
attitudinal variables which de- 
scribe the voter's immediate 
psychological field to the exter- 
nal world. We view the changes 
in attitudes over time as, in part, 
a direct reflection of changes in 
the national or international po- 
litical scene. They are also seen 
as changes which are mediated by 
the various social structures and 
processes which define the indi- 
vidual's world--the group mem- 
berships, the changes in social 
and occupational status, the geo- 

phical movement of persons 

rom job-to-job and home-to- 
home--the things that embrace 
much of the daily routine of living 
in the American community. 


Moving backwards in the pre- 
sumed causal sequence we con- 
cern ourselves with a variety of 
characteristics that we believe 
may have an antecedent relation- 
ship to the immediate attitudes 
and to the vote. We divide these 
into (1) personality traits and 
(2) what we may call basic orien- 
tations, the former being some- 
what prior to the latter in causal 
relationship. 


1. Basic Orientations 


Values. It seems probable 
that the basic values of security, 
freedom, humanitarianism, fair 
play, progress and the like that 
characterize our culture play 
an important role in translating 
the facts of the external world 
into the attitudes which comprise 
the immediate psychological field. 
As yet we have only inferential 
evidence regarding the political 
significance of these values; a 
more detailed investigation of 
them along the lines suggested 
by M.B. Smith would be clearly 
desirable. 


Ideologies. Although the Amer- 
ican voter is typically not a high- 
ly ideological person, some voters 
clearly are. The role of these 
more or less firmly structured 
patterns of belief in determining 
political attitudes and behavior 
is a matter of substantial in- 
terest in our current series of 
studies. 


Outlook. It has become appar- 
enfin the Center's research 
that the public is subject to rather 
slow-moving shifts in mood that 
express a change in optimism 
or pessimism in outlook. These 
changes in outlook are undoubtedly 
effected by external events but 
they al-o appear to influence the 
more immediate attitudes. As 
intervening variables they claim 
our attention, in the analysis of 
economic attitudes and behavior 


as well as political. 


Group Identifications. One of 
the major emphases of our 1956 
study was on the political sig- 
nificance of personal identifica- 
tion with the major social group- 
ings in the electorate. This goes 
beyond the simple structural 
placement of the individual in the 
familiar sociological categories; 
it involves us rather in questions 
of the intensity of personal attach- 
ment to such social groups as labor 
unions, farmers, Catholics, Ne- 
groes or political parties. We 
are now concerned with defining 
the circumstances under which 
these group identifications may be 
expected to have greater or less 
influence on political attitudes 
and behavior. 


2. Personality Traits 


It is still an open question 
whether those general attributes 
of personal style that are common- 
ly called personality traits will 
be found to account for any sig- 
nificant part of the variance in 
the political behavior of the gen- 
eral electorate. Our efforts 
along this line have not as yet 
achieved very convincing results. 
However, we do not regard it as 
unreasonable to expect that polit- 
ical perceptions and attitudes, 
and consequently behaviors, should 
be subject to influence by the 
deeper inclinations of personality 
and we are at present concerned 
with the development of measur- 
ing instruments that will permit 
us to pursue this type of inquiry 
more effectively. 


It is not intended in this brief 
outline of the Center's approach 
to the analysis of electoral be- 
havior to imply that we have 
brought all or most of the vari- 
ables that are included in our 
map into a coherent and tightly- 
related pattern. In large part 
our analyses have bridged no 
more than two adjoining layers 
of the sequence of variables. We 
are experimen‘ing with analytical 
procedures of a more inclusive 
character, however, and we as- 
pire to a much fuller understand- 
ing of the sequence of causal events 
lying behind the voter's decision 
than we currently have. 


To bring this statement fully 
up to date we should add that 
the study of the 1958 congression- 
al elections in which the Center 
is currently engaged adds a di- 
mension to our program that is 
not represented in the foregoing 
description. This study takes 
us into a comparison of the elec- 
torate and the men they elect. 
Data gathered from both the 
voters and the candidates who 
stood for election in their districts 
will make possible an analysis 
of the relations between these 
two levels of participants in the 
political process that we believe 
to be unique in research on po- 
litical behavior in the United 
States. 


--Angus Campbell 
Survey Research Center 
University of 

Michigan 


To gain an exact idea of a science one must practice it, and, so 
to speak, live with it. That is because it does not entirely consist 
of some propositions which have been definitively proved. Along side 
of this actual, realized science, there is another, concrete and living, 
which is in ney ignorant of itself, and yet seeks itself; besides ac- 


quired resu 


ts, there are hopes, habits, instincts, needs, presenti- 


ments so obscure that they cannot be expressed in words, yet So power- 
ful that they sometimes dominate the whole life of the scholar. All this 
is still science; it is even its best and largest part, for the discovered 
truths are a little thing in comparison with those which remain to be 
discovered.--Durkheim, Of the Division of Labor in Society, 1893. 
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4. Foreign Policy and Public Opinion 


Striking disparities between Japanese policy and 
Japanese public opinion foreshadow increasing 
Scholars must study and 
report effectively the opinion of foreign as well 
as American publics because the foreign publics 
are often surprisingly influential on their own 


U.S. policy difficulties. 


governmental policy. 


When we find the American Vice- 
President assuring us that "the 
United States cannot base her for- 
eign policy on the shifting sands 
of public opinion" at the same 
time as the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations announces 
its intention to delve more deep- 
ly than before into "an estimate 
of the extent to which{American 
foreign policy] aims are Support- 
ed by the American people...," 
are we not forced to ask some 
very searching questions about 
the relation between public opin- 
ion and foreign policy? 


Two basic questions, related 
but separate, suggest themselves: 
(1) Should any nation's foreign 
policy be concerned at all with do- 
mestic or foreign public opinion? 
and (2) Regardless of any value 
questions, to what extent does pol- 
icy become colored by such opin- 
ion, especially when hostile to of- 
ficial views? 


This writer has been concerned 
with both of these problems, es- 
pecially the more manageable lat- 
ter query, ever since the middle of 


World War II in the Pacific, and has 


spent much of the past five years 
Studying Japanese foreign policy 
attitudes. It seems to me that the 
"should" question leads into a long 
debate over theories of the rele- 


1. Carl Marcy, "The Research 
Program of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations," 
PROD, Vol. II, no. 2, p. 28. 


vanee of*democracy to the for- 
eign policy area, explored in 

the past by such men as deTocque- 
ville, Lippmann, Kennan, and 
many others without notable con- 
clusions. One's answer is in- 
evitably dependent partly upon 
personal philosophy, but perhaps 
even more on whether one agrees 
with the specific opinion trend 
(as Mr. Nixon obviously did not 
in the case of the State Depart- 
ment correspondence over Que- 
moy). In many cases, policy- 
makers should and do ignore pub- 
lic opinion, especially when they 
have reason to doubt its intensity 
or the political penalties of pur- 
suing contrary lines. This was 
clearly the case in Washington's 
acceptance of Hirohito and the 
Japanese Imperial system after 
1945, but one wonders, even in 
Such cases, whether people are 
not prone to favor or oppose their 
Government's disregard of pub- 
lic opinion on the basis of a per- 
sonal policy preference at the 
time or, if a later decision, on 
the basis of the success of of- 
ficial policy. 


When it comes to studying the 
actual relations between domestic 
and foreign opinion and national 
policy, the research techniques 
developed in the past twenty years 
can be applied to better advantage. 
Yet American social scientists 
are often apt to agree with our 
diplomats that mass opinion in 
Asian countries is either unim- 
portant to study (because of public 
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ignorance, apathy, or impotence) 
or too difficult to gauge scientif- 
ically. "What effect does Japanese 
opinion really have on their foreign 
policy?" asked one of my doctoral 
committee members dubiously in 
1954. We may wish Tokyo, Bagh- 
dad, or other Asian capitals could 
safely ignore domestic opinion, 

but there are too many evidences 
that neither Tokyo nor Washington 
can ignore some of the recent 
trends in Japanese opinion. The 
Baghdad revolution shows how 
relevant domestic ASian attitudes 
can be, especially to domestic 
rulers who ignore them. 


In the case of Japan, there are 
both the technical means and po- 
litical necessity to know domestic 
attitudes toward foreign issues. 
The Japanese communication sys- 
tem (news media, schools, survey 
agencies, etc.) has been highly 
developed since 1945, and its 
newspaper and other survey or- 
ganizations are both competent 
and active. Three national news- 
papers, Asahi, Mainichi, and 
Yomiuri (in descending order of 
Survey research importance) have 
conducted national polls on politi- 
cal issues for several years, al- 
ways since 1950 on a probability 
sampling system superior to any- 
thing used in the United States. 
The Central Research Services, 
Inc. (affiliated with the worldwide 


IRA) emerged in 1954 from the pre- 


vious official survey agency in the 
PM's Office and the Jiji News 
Agency survey department. Its 
commercial and contract-political 
surveys are excellent sources, but 
few if any Japanese political sur- 
vey data are available in English 
translation (a problem reminiscent 
of Alfred de Grazia's comments on 
the IPSA 1958 Congress in Rome). 
Academic scholars in Japan are 
usually too busy or poor to engage 
in’ more than very limited (and of- 
ten unreliable) local studies of do- 
mestic politics, but the facilities 
of the CRS organization are avail- 
able to any researcher, as Lloyd 
Free of Princeton and I can both 


testify. 
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The political necessity to 
study Japanese foreign policy at- 
titudes may be more open to 
question than the matters of re- 
search facilities and respondent 
receptivity at the voter or elite 
level. Yet, when the revision 
of the Japan-US Security Treaty 
is underway in Tokyo, and mem- 
ories of the Girard Case are 
still fresh in mind, might it not 
be important to know more about 
Japanese reaction to American 
military bases? The Japanese 
Government is painfully aware of 
its vulnerability at the polls, un- 
der the postwar democratic dis- 
pensation, and also aware of the 
great unpopularity of American 
bases. Its leaders, and some 
of its followers, may privately 
wish to have U.S. bases fora 
long time, but my own and all 
newspaper surveys have shown 
voters to be increasingly hostile 
to the American presence. Sur- 
prisingly few Japanese surveys 
have been made on this hot sub- 
ject, but the national trend has 
been from 5 to 4 in opposition in 
1953 to almost 5 to 1 in opposition 
in 1958. Moreover, there is no 
greater acceptance of air and 
naval bases than of the American 
ground forces, now largely re- 
moved. 


Should we, in view of such opin- 
ion findings, rest confident in 
the assurances of Cabinet mem- 
bers or Pentagon officers that 
"the majority of Japanese want 
us to stay in Japan?" A more 
serious question, now that Wash- 
ington seems willing to reduce 
bases in Japan proper to a mini- 
mum, is the Japanese public's 
rejection of American bases on 
Okinawa, to which the Pentagon 
is more heavily committed. Only 
one in five Japanese voters, in 
January 1958, supported their 
Government's promise to allow 
U.S. bases to remain on that 
Pacific Gibraltar in the event of 
its juridical restoration to Japan- 
ese controll Here is a dilemma 
for tiie researcher who uncovers 
such a fact and fears its disclosure 


re 


might confirm the Pentagon's rigid- 
ity toward the return of Okinawa to 
Japan. 


Another application of Japanese 
survey data to current policy prob- 
lems is the refutation of South 
Korean charges of mass Japanese 
war hysteria toward the poor ROK. 
Far from the Government or the 
public of Japan plotting a recon- 
quest of Korea, or planning the 
use of force to retaliate against 
Korean attacks on Japanese fish- 
ermen, any survey would confirm 
what this writer himself found: 
that no more than 10% of a nation- 
al Japanese sample in January 
1958 advocated force against 
the "Rhee Line"; while only a 
small minority of fishermen, ex- 
officers, or any other specialiy- 
involved group, favored the vio- 
lent policy Seoul accuses Japan of 
plotting. Does the strong policy 
Tokyo takes on Okinawa by compar- 
ison with Korea grow out of these 
diverse views of its national 
public? 


A final substantive example will 
suffice to illustrate the relevance 
of Japanese opinion to official 
icy in Tokyo: the question of China 
trade and the"two Chinas." Wash- 
ington has been pressing Japan to 
minimize (not ban) trade with Com- 
munist China, and has succeeded, 
to date, in also preventing Japan- 
ese recognition of the Peking re- 
gime or supporting its entry into 
the U.N. Relatively few opinion 
surveys on these issues have been 
made in Japan, but those few have 
been hardly favorable to American 
official policy. They indicate 
Strong support for unrestricted 
trade with China and recognition 
of Peking, but less enthusiasm for 
the Japanese Socialist policy of 
"One China" (Peking) in Taiwan 
or the U.N. Businessmen studies 
on the China trade question may 
be more relevant than voter stud- 
ies, but we need far more of both. 


To one who has spent much time 
gathering voter and elite data on 


Japanese political attitudes, the 
divergences of majority Japanese 
opinion from official policy (on 
bases and on China) suggest that 
any Government interested in 
holding power against the So- 
cialists will give in to opinion 

in the future as it has already 
done on the question of American 
bases. 


Yet to what extent does official 
Washington take cognizance of 
any non-official Japanese views 
on China, Okinawa, nuclear test- 
ing, or other critical issues? 
One may easily discover Japanese 
public (and many elite) views 
on these foreign policy questions, 
and even hypothesize about the 
impact these views have on Tokyo 
and Washington policy. But can 
any team of social scientists 
working in the two capitals really 
penetrate the inner sanctums of 
diplomatic and defense policy- 
making to discover the actual re- 
lation between opinion and policy? 


Both Japan and the United States, 
more than the R.O.K. or Taiwan, 
are limited in their relations 
with each other by their respec- 
tive publics, but researchers in 
both countries seem unable yet to 
bridge the gap between discern- 
ible public opinion and official 
policy. Given the governmental 
vulnerability to electoral dis- 
pleasure in both countries, and 
the natural tendency of many 
military men to be insensitive to 
foreign mass opinion, is this not 
the time to bring our behavioral 
sciences to bear on a clearer un- 
derstanding of Mr. Nixon's "shift- 
ing sands," both at home and 
abroad? Are they really shifting; 
can they be channeled, when nec- 
essary, in more desirable direc- 
tions; and, finally, how (if at all) 
can the scholar effectively and 
professionally interpret public 
opinion for the policymakers? 


--Douglas H. Mendel, Jr. 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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5. Service Performance in Metropolitan 
Area Research 


Setting of measures and defining a standard are 
inextricably joined preludes to action on metro- 


politan problems. 


When is a service “below stan- 


dard"--When absolutist professionals say so, when 
below performance of a given city, when everyone 


agrees on the public safety? 


Here is a broad, im- 


portant area of research that needs rationalization. 


The means of measurement is 
a tough problem whether we are 
studying judicial decisions, ad- 
ministrative behavior or metro- 
politan area services. If data can 
be quantified the construction of a 
scale becomes possible. Yet there 
remains the problem of a standard 
for action. Although a given quan- 
tification of data permits the mak- 
ing of precise comparisons, such 
comparisons gather meaning only 


from the objectives of the research. 


In action research, the standard 
must make sense to both the re- 
searchers and the layman, and 
the data must permit use of the 
standard. 


A large part of metropolitan 
area research prepared for citi- 
zen committees is an examina- 
tion of service performance by 
separate units of government. 

It is relatively simple to quantify 
such data and present it in an im- 
pressive fashion without really 
answering the question, "when is 
there a service problem?", that 
is, when does service perform- 
ance fall below "standard." The 
difficulty often is that the standard 
by which the data are compared is 
not rigidly defined or sometimes 
even explicitly stated. 


In a field such as sewage dispos- 
al and water supply wherein the 
service performance is crucial to 
public health, a service problem 
may be defined as performance 
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below minimum standards of 

public safety. The standard is 
set by comparing use of septic 
tank and private well to density 
of population and soil type, and 
therefore, it is relatively easy 
to define a service problem. 


The important factor to remem- 
ber in these fields is that only 
a minimum standard of safety is 
required. Not all of the residents 
in a unit must automatically be 
connected to a water or sewage 
disposal system to meet this 
standard, nor must all water 
supplies be soft water or water 
that is cold. Such benefits are 
convenient, but not essential to 
health. Water and sewage dis- 
posal are problems that com- 
munity residents generally recog- 
nize, and are often in fact reasons 
for undertaking area studies. 
For sewage disposal and water 
supply, standards used in the past 
are defensible and adequate. 


II. 


When we begin the examination 
of other fields, however, the stan- 
dard of public health or safety 
becomes less definite. Commonly 
in the past, researchers have 
turned to two other measures: 
professional standards, and ser- 
vice performance by the central 
city. I should like to discuss the 
drawbacks of each. 


Professional standards are those 
generally devised by members of 


| 
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a national association in the ser- 
vice field. Their first weakness 
is that they implicitly assume un- 
limited financial resources in the 
area and that the area will give top 
priority to this service field. The 
choice of level of a service, where 
it is not essential to public safety, 
is however, a political question to 
be settled by residents of the area. 
The answer will depend upon cul- 
tural values. Some areas will 
wish to stress some functions at 
the expense of others; some areas 
will omit some functions because 
their financial resources are not 
unlimited. It is not axiomatic 

that every unit should offer top 
performance for every conceivable 
municipal service. 


A second weakness is closely re- 
lated to the first in that profession- 
al standards under certain local 
conditions may not apply. A ser- 
vice suitable in one unit where 
heavy population density is great 
may be unnecessary in another 
which has large backyards or 
wide lots. 


A third weakness is that there 
is often disagreement between the 
specialist and the residents as to 
what constitutes a minimum ser- 
vice program. Commonly, pro- 
fessional standards are found to 
be set far above those attained by 
any unit in the area, whether the 
field be street lighting, library 
services, parks, and recreation 
areas, or fire and police protec- 
tion. Perhaps a statement of the 
ideal is important for practition- 
ers in the field but such a state- 
ment is often not convincing to 
local residents. 


_In summary, the use of profes- 
Sional standards as criteria is dif- 
ficult mainly because such stan- 
dards often do not harmonize with 
local conditions or local cultural 
values. 


Il. 


The second standard most com- 
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monly applied is that of compar- 
ing performance of services in 
the central cities with perform- 
ance in the suburbs. 


The weakness of this measure 
is that it is based on the assump- 
tion that services should be pro- 
vided at the same level through- 
out the whole metropolitan area. 
Stated explicitly, this means the 
same number of firemen and po- 
lice should be used per capita in 
a quiet suburban area as ina 
central city with its commercial, 
industrial, and deteriorated resi- 
dential areas. Similarly, studies 
often assume that part-time help 
in the suburban town hall is in- 
competent, when it may be quite 
adequate to meet the needs and 
expectations of the Community. 


Such a comparison is generally 
unfair to suburbs when it is used 
to identify service problems in 
those areas. The fact is that a 
metropolitan area is not so much 
of one piece that one standard of 
performance can be applied through- 
out its entirety. 


This type of comparison also 
flounders somewhat when it is 
discovered that in some aspects 
suburban service levels may be 
higher than those of the central 
city as for example in education, 
storm-water drainage, or garbage 
and rubbish disposal. Such varia- 
tions are in general not given the 
same emphasis in studies as those 
that are found in fields where 
central city performance is su- 
perior. 


In summary, using central city 
service performance as a stan- 
dard is unrealistic because it 
overlooks important differences 
between city and suburbia. 


What other standards are there 
then that may be applied in fields 
not of crucial importance to pub- 
lic health? 


One is to assume that whatever 
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suburban residents receive in ser- 
vices is adequate to their needs 
and is what they desire. This may 
be true but it overlooks the fact 
that they might desire other stan- 
dards if these were shown to be 
possible and the costs for such 
changes were known. For this 
reason it is of little use for those 
attempting to make an evaluation. 


A second standard might be to 
measure services in the suburbs 
by those in a comparable area in 
the city. This standard is of some 
value but fails because of the fact 
that there are no areas in the city 
comparable to some of the subur- 
ban areas. 


A third measure, and one that 
seems most defensible to the 
author, is to compare present 
suburban service performance 
to what it would most likely be 
if the suburban area were annexed 
to the central city. 


This standard has the advantage 
of being realistic in that it meas- 
ures suburban services against a 
realizable goal. It secondly as- 
sumes those services crucial to 
public health will be performed at 
a minimum level of safety. Third, 
it accepts the judgment of the over- 
all home community as to the rank 
order importance of various func- 
tions. On this basis, the subur- 
ban resident can form a judgment 
as to the adequacy of his govern- 
mental unit's services. 


This method requires, however, 
careful judgment on the part of the 
researcher. Some services, he 
will realize, will be improved 
only slightly above present per- 
formance levels under suburban 
governments. Others may im- 
prove markedly. Finally it should 
be admitted that some suburban 
services may in fact drop to per- 
formance levels of the city or be 
kept at a higher level only through 
special assessments, if this prac- 
tice is permitted at all. 


It should be noted that per- 
formance levels in an area such 
as that of a large city are often 
geared to the needs of different 
neighborhoods. This fact must 
be kept in mind when estimating 
what service performance would 
be in the new area. The aim of 
government in a large city is to 
give general satisfaction to resi- 
dents in all areas, not to spread 
services equally throughout the 
area. 


A final point that should not be 
overlooked is that large scale 
annexation may result temporarily 
at least in the lowering of central 
city standards while the suburbs 
catch up. A city library system 
that is gradually setting up branches 
may find its program temporarily 
curtailed within the old central 
city in order to provide a new 
branch in the annexed area. ‘ihe 
same may occur with a planned 
streetlighting expansion program 
as political pressures from the 
annexed area demand token ex- 
pansion of their lighting systems. 
Whether the expanded tax base 
brought by an annexation equals 
the expenses of new suburban 
services is a question crucial to 
central city residents. 


These are questions which it 
seems to me often are not dis- 
cussed in detail in metropolitan 
area studies, yet these are the. 
questions about efficiency and 
economy of services that the 
local resident most frequently 
asks. The best measure in an- 
Swering such questions concerning 
service performance in the sub-. 
urbs is "What would be the ser- 
vice performance levels if this 
area were part of the central 
city?" 


A major problem facing re- 
searchers is to evaluate perform- 
ance of services under present 
governments where such perform- 


ance is not now a danger to public 
health. Such measurés as pro- 
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fessional standards or central levels of performance would be 


city performance are deficient in if the suburb were annexed to 
several respects. The fairest the central city. 

measure, in the author's opinion, 

is an estimate of what service --Charles Press 


Michigan State University 


6. THE GAME BAG 


We have received numerous remarks on the article about the 
IPSA Rome Congress, most of them complimentary. To quote Bob 
Hope, "We haven't been so overcome since Governor Faubus made us 
an honorary slave." But the last word remains with Professor James 
Pollock and we are pleased to quote his pertinent and sage remarks. 


"I have just read your article on the IPSA Congress in PROD 
and I hasten to thank you for this thoughtful piece. 


"I agree with you in almost every respect except I think at the end 
you wrote off international organizations a little too fast. Iagree 
that selected meetings and conferences are better than congresses and 
Iam glad to see your reference to the one at Ann Arbor. IPSA had 
another one last year at Pittsburgh which set a high standard and 
the result of which has now appeared in the book "Pressure Groups 
on Four Continents" edited by Henry Ehrmann and published by the 
University of Pittsburgh Press. But somehow when you really are 
faced with the actual problem, it is very difficult to get away from 
holding some kind of a large meeting once in awhile. I am certainly 
not happy with any of our congresses and you may be interested to 
know that the executive committee is now considering the problem 
and I am taking the liberty of sending on to the secretary general a 
copy of your article. , 


"Iam sure that more can be done for political science by having 
meetings of selected people in the United States, but something has 
to be done somehow to hold the interest which certainly has been de- 
veloped in the last few years in political science all over the world 
and this can only be done by meetings which rotate from one part of 
the world to another. Our roundtable between congresses toa 
certain extent meet your requirement and we all like them better. 

I hope you will be able to attend one of this sort in the next year or 
two. They have been invitational and are much more limited in scope. 
I might say that I do not like your suggestion that we should discover 
only those who agree with our own views and invite them. This is 
precisely what has been done entirely too much by the so-called be- 
havioral groups to the injury of their cause. With so many nationalities 
represented, contrary points of view must always be provided for, 
otherwise the Europeans would think it was a loaded meeting. Of 
course I agree with you that political science elsewhere in the world 
is way behind us but I still feel that we have a responsibility to help 
along the whole professional approach where ever we can. You'd be 
Surprised how much the Rome Congress did help, for it was a great 
occasion to others unlike yourself who have not had the opportunity of 
Seeing and hearing and associating with so many men who talked a 
language which at least sounded like political science. 
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nWith reference to your suggestion of holding a specially prepared 
conference in this country to which political scientists from other 
countries could be invited, I might add that I have already been im- 
portuned by several of my European colleagues to do just this. The 
Pittsburgh roundtable, as I have indicated above, was both an eye- 
opener and something of a model to follow. Iam now making in- 
quiries to see if the necessary financial support might be forthcoming 
to make possible the holding of another conference in this country 
along the lines which both of us seem to think are best."--Cordially 
yours, James K. Pollock. 


* * * * * * 


One never knows what will lose readers. Take the André Gide com- 
ments on how to spend the day creatively. Here is what happened to 
a subscriber in Florence, Italy: 


"With this letter I discontinue my subscription to PROD. The 
morning was bright and cool, ideal for getting to work. The mail- 
man came in with the latest issue and I began to read through. Half- 
way down the selection from Gide, I thought to look at the clock. 

The morning was gone and no work done. I closed the damned 

thing without reading the criticism of foundations. You can take 
your editorial elsewhere--Good-byel" Say not "Good-bye"; the 

New York Times has ruined far more writers than pithy PROD. 


Perhaps what we need is the shining example, the Way and the 
Light. For that we turn to Pendleton Herring who writes: 


"I read with interest and shall I say wry appreciation your editorial 
on the impossible academic time budget. However, the next item that 
came to hand contained the following answer to your problem. It is 
really very simple if you can heed the example of William Rainey 
Harper and forego sleep. 


"Consider with me a day in the life of Harper when he was a pro- 
fessor at Yale. He would rise early enough to meet a class at 7:30 
and would teach crowded classes until 11:00. Then he would go to his 
office, answer his enormous quantities of mail--sometimes larger than 
that of the entire university--lay out work for a dozen persons, 
and, taking a hasty lunch, catch the 1:00 train for New York, Boston 
or some other city to deliver one or sometimes two lectures. The 
next morning he would be found in the lecture room as if he had never 
left town. When he did his research and writing is revealed by a col- 
league, Professor T.D. Seymour, who told how he had often been 
driven by wakefulness to rise and go to his own study on the campus at 
4:00 in the morning, and said that he usually encountered Dr. Harper 
leaving his study after a night with his books.' (See T.W. Goodspeed, 
"William Rainey Harper,' pp. 96-97.)" 


* * * * * * 


Our editorial on foundations did not escape unscathed. One reader 
writes: "Have you asked Riesman for a piece on this topic--especially 
on the time-wasting propensities of foundations?" No, but David Ries- 
man can't be expected to write about everything we need to know. A 
foundation executive has something important to say on the editorial, 
and we quote him at length: 
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"T have read your editorial, 'Criticism of Foundations’ with con- 
siderable interest and am writing to you unofficially to pass on a few 
thoughts, for what they are worth. I prefer not be quoted, by name, 
in PROD. While I would take exception to some of the factual content, 
as for example referring to the Foundation Library Center as the 
National Information Bureau, this is not important. /The reference 
was correctly to the National Information Bureau--ed.7 The big ques- 
tion about foundations, which it would seem to me did not get clearly 
enough posed is as to whether they perform a certain kind of rather 
unique function. This function, which I will refer to ina minute, is 
one which, in my view, is the essential rationale for the existence of 
all of the foundations, with the possible exception of the very biggest. 
The function is that of using their modest, but relatively uninhibited 
funds, to support basic research, creative ideas, and unusual experi- 
ments and demonstrations, which may not too easily find support 
through other channels. I partially exclude the very largest foundations 
because their resources are so extensive that they are able to engage 
in general support of some activities of a different order. 


"If the private foundations are not in fact identifying unique talent, 
and providing support for the most creative and unusual, it would 
appear that their funds might just as well be absorbed into the general 
pool of resources available to government to be applied to all of the 
social purposes for which government exists. 


"One can cite a good many examples, both contemporary and historical, 
which would appear to justify the existence of the private foundations. 
The reformation of the medical schools is the classic example. In 
very recent times, I recall that one foundation, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, has supported either directly or indirectly such significant con- 
tributions as Gunnar Myrdal's An American Dilemma and Henry Kis- 
singer's book, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. 


"But this kind of spot justification is perhaps not enough. I would 
pose a question of this order: is it possible to obtain periodic rela- 
tivity ore appraisals of how the foundations are fulfilling their 
mission? In addition, are there unexploited ways of bringing the foun- 
dations and the public they serve into closer periodic contact for the 
purpose of improving the quality of foundation performance as well as 
to alleviate some of the conditions in foundation practices which are 
irritating and frustrating to the community they serve. 


"I doubt that this kind of effort can be moved along by general ob- 
servations about the lack of imagination or genius in the foundation 
world. It would be unfortunate to have geniuses wasting their talents 
as foundation officers. On the other hand imagination is a vital element 
of the foundation officers' equipment. If, in fact, it is lacking this, 
that is an extraordinarily serious criticism. Of course it is difficult 
to document the presence or lack of a particular attribute. 


"You raise some good questions at the end of your editorial. If they 
are to be explored in the context of the issue that I posed, don't you 


agree that some able and unheated thinking needs to be directed to how 
Such exploration can take place?" 


* * * *x * * 


Mr. Andrew W. Edson was unable to complete his study, entitled, 
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"The Initiation of Hostilities Under a Separation of Powers" before 
his death. Mrs. Edson would Jixe to correspond with an interested 
scholar with a view towards his completing and publishing the book 
as co-author. She may be addressed at 825 New Hampshire Avenue, 


Washington 7, D.C. 


7. A Group Field Approach to 
Studying Large Agencies 


A preliminary theoretical structure to guide the 


study of large scale organi 


zation. The group and 


the group field are defined, major groups are sug- 


gested--formal, social, ski 


lls, and leadership 


groups--, and individual-group, and group-group 


relations are discussed, 


The group field view presented 
here is eclectic and admittedly in- 
complete. It is offered as yet an- 
other way of identifying and study- 
ing behavior in large organizations. 
It draws from numerous methods 
and theories, largely in sqcial 
psychology and sociology.-* Ifa 
theory is inferred, the reader is 
cautioned to regard it as wholly 
tentative. Indeed the postulates 
and hypotheses presented below 
might more properly be regarded 
as in search of a theory, rather 
than embraced in one. 


I. The Group Field 


Every large organization can be 
seen as a social field in which for- 
mal and informal groups are opera- 
tive. The field itself is a fluid mil- 
ieu in which groups are placed or 
developed and are operative through 


1. Relevant bibliographies are: 
Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social 
Conflicts (Harper, Dor- 
Win Cartwright, ed., Field 


Theory in Social Science, (Har- 
per, 1951). 


action or pressure applied at 

any point in the field. The na- 
ture of the field is manifold. It 
may be regarded as a power com- 
plex, thus representing the align- 
ment for jurisdiction of the instru- 
ments of control; groups may thus 
be seen as mobile (some obviously 
more than others) with relation 
not only to these instruments but 
to each other and the whole or- 
ganization. The field may also 
be seen as a communications 
aura wherein impulses represent- 
ing statutes, orders, directives 
and/or less formal transmissions 
of intelligence may affect the mo- 
bility of the group. Mobility is 
constant neither within the field 
in toto norinits parts. There 
may be crystallization and rigid- 
ity at the formal leadership area, 
while at intermediate and lower 
levels of the organization hier- 
archy the interplay and movement 
of groups may be considerable. 
The very antithesis of this pattern 
may hold as well. 


Il. The Group Defined 


The group as a number of per- 
sons who formally or informally 
identify themselves or are identi- 
fied with a role in the organiza- 
tion's functions suffices as a work- 
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ing definition.2 Groups vary in 
size and intensity of activity. 
Membership may be physical, as 
people talking to each other, work- 
ing, or socializing, or it may be 
primarily a matter of identifica- 
tion and support. Membership 
may be exclusive or inclusive, for- 
mal or wholly a matter of identifi- 
cation. 


Groups may be consciously formed 


and maintained, highly structured 
with leadership superficially iden- 
tifiable. On the other hand they 
may be broad, amorphous to the 
extent that membership may not be 
consciously acknowledged or de=- 
rived. The various categories and 
sub-categories of groups will have 
internal and external character- 
istics as well as value scales which, 
insofar as the organization is con- 
cerned, condition responses. 


Groups may coincide with or cut 
across the formal lines of the or- 
ganization. They may be formally 
external, as groups in a communi- 
ty which exert pressures on a 
public agency. They may be des- 
ignaied as partially in, yet out- 
side the organization, as are pro- 
fessional, racial, or religious 
groups. Group purposes need not 
coincide with the literal aims of 
the organization to support its pol- 
icies. Most groups, especially 
those whose raisons d'etre are ex- 
ternal to their organizations could 
probabiy be identified as passive 
or even dormant in their impact on 
leadership. 


4. A Similar concept is presented 
in J.K. Hemphill and C.M. 
Westie in "Measurement of 


Group Dimensions," J. of Psych., 
vol. 29, 1950, pp. 325-341; 


variant definitions are found in 


G.C. Homans, The Human Grou 
Brace, 1950) pp. 82- 
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Ill. Identification of Major Groups 
in the Organization 


The following categories are 
meant to be more es 
than definitive. roups are char- 
acterized on the basis of structure 
and purpose within the organiza- 
tion. 


A. Formal Groups: The formal 
group's identifying mark is its 
control of the formal managerial 
instruments of the organization. 
It represents "office" in the legal 
sense symbolizing "authority" 
and "power." It has the prestige, 
desirability and social emoluments 
of legitimacy. In essence, it is 
the arrangement of the organiza- 
tion chart. The extent to which 

it represents de facto control of 
the organizat usly varies 
among organizations. 


B. Social Groups: The purposes 
of such groups are for the most 
part external to the organization, 
though they may be made up ex- 
clusively of individuals within the 
organization. These groups con- 
tain relationships over and above 
the internal social system of the 
organization. A friendship group 
or a clique may evolve precisely 
for the purposes of protection or 
gaining and maintaining control; 
yet, the very fact of the relation- 
ships formed gives to such a group 
values which may transcend the 
oe demands of the organiza- 
on. 


Social groups may be more read- 


3. For other categorizing schemes 
see: L.R. Sayles' article in 
C.M. Arensberg, et. al., Re- 
search in Industrial Human Re- 
ons rper, A - 
145 ard E. Mayo and G. F.F. 
Lombard's article in R. Dubing, 
ed., Human Relations in Admin- 
istration, (Prentice-Hall, I951) 
pp. 05-60. 
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ily identified on the basis of their 
being externally or internally iden- 
tified with the immediate struc- 
ture and functions of the organiza- 
tion. 


1) External: Any common set of 
interests, religion, friendship, 
politics, nationality, regional 
background, can bring about the 
formation of social groups. 


2) Internal: Experience, train- 
ing, the need for protection (or 
promotion for that matter) within 
the organization are factors that 
might go to form social groups en- 
tirely within the social framework 
of the organization. 


C. Skills Groups: These groups 
bring to the organization the ex- 
ternal values and standards of 
their skills. They may be dor- 
mant. They may, on the other 
hand, be vital to the organiza- 
tion. Skills groups may identify 
their interests with members of 
their skills in other parts of the 
organization; in a crisis this could 
lead to the formation of power cen- 
ters important to the control of 

an organization. 


1) Professional: Lawyers, phy- 
sicians, engineers, economists ~ 
and other professionals of long 
standing may be characterized as 
being more highly sensitive of their 
identity, as it relates to their for- 
mal professional standing, than 
other groups. Recognition of this 
status is usually given in the for- 
mal structuring of the organization; 
= at least in its overt status sys- 

em. 


2) Neo-Professional: These 
groups include the "new" profes- 
sions, especially those concerned 
with administration. Thus the 
managerial group itself, though 
more particularly those persons 
involved in various aspects of fi- 
nance, personnel, planning and 
the like, tend increasingly to see 
themselves as members of pro- 
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fessional-type groups. The 
identification may be more er- 
ratic than in the older professions, 
but it is nonetheless real. 


3) Vocational: Identification of 
vocatfonal Interests is not general- 
ly so strong as that of the profes- 
sional groups, but it may be po- 
tent nonetheless, especially if 
manifested through membership 
in trade unions, guilds, and other 
groups. 


4) Internal specialists: In 
many organizations there are 
groups which perform functions 
unique or especially vital to the 
organization functions which tend 
to give that group a prestigious 
though not necessarily controlling 
role. Engineers in an engineering 
agency, attorneys in an attorney 
general's office, as well as pilots 
in the Air Force would provide 
illustrations of such groups. 


D. Leadership--Primary De- 
cision Groups: Directoral groups 
generally coincide with, or at 
least control, the formal organiza- 
tion. The category may also in- 
clude groups which are formally 
outside the organization. 


1) Major Decision: These are 
directly concerned with the formu- 
lation of major policies for the 
organization. Centralized or de- 
centralized, homogeneous or het- 
erogeneous, antagonistic or co- 
operative, they join to forge the 
cluster of decisions which shape 
the organization's general direc- 
tion and control. 


2) Major Managerial: Overlap 
as they might with the major de- 
cision groups, major managerial 
groups have specific responsibili- 
ties for the general management 
of the organization. In the tra- 
ditional parlance of administration, 
this category embraces top and 
middle management. 


3) Organized Clientele Hierarchy: 


The grouping of those served by 
the organization may have con- 
siderable impact upon the making 
of vital decisions within the organi- 
zation. Many clientele groups 

tend to develop some cohesive- 
ness for the purposes of making 

a concerted impact on the poli- 
cies of the organization. 


4) Organized Publics: Perhaps 
the most amorphous of this gen- 
eral class of groups, in point of 
identifying specific spheres of in- 
teraction, such groups exercise 
pressure on policy formation and 
change and may also develop a re- 
stricted veto with regard to de- 
cisions issued by the organiza- 
tion. 


IV. Individual Mobility and Group 
identification 


It is obvious that the various cate- 
gories of groups mesh and represent 
different criteria and orientations 
inthe study of group behavior in 
large organizations. The groups 
themselves represent a variety of 
species, the characteristics and 
sub-groups of which offer fertile 
fields for study. 


The individual must be consider- 
ed as an agent both within and out- 
side the group. For the purposes 
of the particular approach in which 
the writer is interested the pro- 
cess of individual identification with 
group values and practices is of 
cardinal importance. Ina rela- 
tively individualist society such as 
ours, identification may be flexible, 
momentary, fickle, cavalier, or 
it may be consistent and everlast- 
ing. Also, identification does not 
necessarily entail formal member- 
ship. In the group field, it is en- 
tirely possible that identification 
is more important than formal 
membership; indeed in some crisis 
situations formal membership may 
be unimportant. 


Attitudes towards groups vary 
with the individual as well as time, 
place and circumstance. Strong 
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adherence to certain group. values 
(i.e., religion, politics) may 
transcend those of the organiza- 
tion and vice versa. There is 
probably a threshold of loyalty in 
the individual's identification 

with groups as well as in the 
group's relation to the larger 
complex of the organization; this 
threshold would fluctuate, but 
probably would reflect a some- 
what consistent pattern of attitudes. 


V. Ordering of Groups Within 
the Organization 


Any leadership (management) 
process involves, in part, the 
ordering of groups to achieve a 
desired purpose, goal, or end. 
The ordering function involves 
whatever formal and informal de- 
vices are necessary to the achieve- 
ment of the organization's aims 
or stability. It entails, for ex- 
ample, the reconciling of group 
interests by process of adjust- 
ment and compromise to secure 
consent. It may involve as well 
meeting and adhering to group 
needs. It may require reconcilia- 
tion and resolution of group con- 
flict or it may conceivably neces- 
Sitate the establishment of a 
competitive or conflict milieu. 


The ordering of groups within 
the administrative structure gen- 
erally is executed from at least 
three perspectives. There is, 
first, the process of ordering for 
the regularized conduct of busi- 
ness. Secondly, there is the or- 
dering for extraordinary internal 
and external affairs, as is the 
case for such matters as changing 
of management personnel and 
command within the organization, 
dealing with legislatures on regu- 
lar matters, and handling other 
important challenges and events 
which do not occur at frequent in- 
tervals. Finally, there is the 
ordering required for crisis, for 
meeting threats to the organiza- 
tion's very existence. The groups 
called upon to perform primary 
roles in a crisis situation may or 


may not coincide with the group 
arrangement necessary for the 
first two types of ordering. A 
crisis, by definition, is a trau- 
matizing condition for the or- 
nization which increases the 
luidity of the group field to the 
extent of permitting a basic or 
radical reordering; on the other 
hand it could result in virtually 
freezing the field, especially 
if the crisis is successfully re- 
solved by the established order. 


Generally, in our society, the 
group ordering process will in- 
evitably run into a number of con- 
ditioning and motivating facets. 
Equilibrium among the groups 
within the organization tends to 
be a culturally desirable state, 
as opposed to conflict or com- 
petition. Equilibrium necessar- 
ily involves maintaining static 
relations among groups, or at 
the very most permitting mo- 
bility where it is least harm- 
ful to the basic placement of 
the groups within the field. Con- 
flict as a group ordering modus 
operandi is rare since rational 
Control devices may not be suf- 
ficient to maintain the bounds of 
internecine warfare and the re- 
sults could well turn out to be the 
antithesis of what is deemed de- 
sirable. Toa lesser degree com- 
petition among groups, especially 
for control of some of the direc- 
torial instruments and power, may 
be a necessary condition for the 
survival of an organization; on the 
other hand it could be wasteful. 
Competition involves a state of 
planned fluidity. In a group field 
sense, it increases (or could in- 
crease) the possibility of group re- 
arrangement; furthermore radical 
shifts and reversal (literally at the 
top level a shadow government tak- 
ing over) are entirely possible. 


Compliance and consent are ob- 
vious conditions for group ordering. 
The former is essential in any hu- 
man organization function and may 
or may not involve coercion. The 
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latter, in a democratic society, 
becomes a necessary condition 
for support, sometimes for com- 
pliance. The relationship of 
freedom of choice to consent is 
another matter; suffice to say 
that consent can be and, unfor- 
tunately, frequently is manipu- 
lated. 


VI. Internal Stability and Group 
Cohesion 


Any decision or communicated 
situation will increase the fluidity 
of the social field. The energy 
which stimulates this motion is 
for the most part directed towards 
the accomplishment of a purpose. 
At that, reactions of groups will 
vary in degree from favorable to 
neutral to unfavorable. The com- 
munication of such reactions may 
be necessary and direct; they 
may not be called for, yet trans- 
mitted; or they may be transmitted 
superficially with the true reac- 
tion uncommunicated. It is also 
possible that a decision may not 
affect the social field in toto or all 
groups in the same way. 


Any realignment of groups with- 
in the organization will affect 
the status and potency of the or- 
ganization's leadership. Realign- 
ments may be consciously planned 
or executed, they may occur, as 
in some moment of crisis, in an 
unplanned, seemingly spontaneous 
fashion. It foilows that a perennial 
task for management is to control 
the realignment process, or at 
least be aware of its possibility. 


VII. Conclusions 


Much remains to be done in de- 
veloping the group field as a re- 
search framework. The field 
concept itself must be more vigor- 
ously identified. Groups must be 
given rigorous study, particularly 
as their behavior affects other 
groups in the organization and the 
organization itself. The relation- 
ship and identification of individuals 
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within pow merits serious study. 


Analyzing the nature and extent of 
the individual's loyalty to the group 
would provide an indication of the 
extent to which individuals, ata 
given moment and place, are will- 
ing to go in identifying their in- 
terests with those of a group or 
several groups within the organi- 
zation. The mobility of individuals 
within the group complex is yet 
another idea that merits explora- 
tion. Indeed it would seem pos- 


‘sible that we could eventually work 


out a group identification profile 
which would tell us something of 
the relationship of an individual's 
personality to his affiliation and 
identification with groups within 
the organizational context. 


The methods to be employed in 
pursuance of knowledge concerning 
groups in large scale organizations 
certainly should vary. At this 
crawling stage, the writer leans 
towards the cevelopment of case 
materia!s ‘ically oriented 
towards the o servation of intra- 


and inter-group behavior as well 
as individual identification. It 
would also be of some interest to 
study group behavior within a 
given organization, observing the 
group field and the ordering pro- 
cess of management within a 
specific time span. The develop- 
ment of administrative history 
along more sophistocated lines 
than hitherto presented would 
prove helpful. Interview projects 
to ascertain group identification 
thereby help develop more pre- 
cise theoretical constructs; to de- 
scribe this process could prove 
extremely enlightening. What- 
ever the method and analysis, 

it would seem that the group field 
approach to studying large scale 
organizations could offer addition- 
al insight into our understanding 
of the position and role of man 

in one of the increasingly prev- 
alent, ff horrifying, categories of 
institution in our society, the 
large scale organization. 


--Morton Kroll 
University of Washington 


8. Interviewing Business LEADERS 


Difficulties in interviewing business leaders re- 
ported by some behavioral scientists are often 
due to attitudes of suspicion or distaste on the 


part of the interviewers. 


A number of instances 


of wholehearted cooperation are cited. 


Political scientists will, increas- 
ingly, have occasion to interview 
business leaders. First, they will 
find that an adequate understanding 
of the impact, yon and signifi- 
cance of regulation and regulatory 
agencies can be more readily ac- 
quired by talking with businessmen 
who are subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. Second, studies of pressure 
politics and political financing nec- 


essarily call for talking to business- 


men (in many instances to be sure 
businessmen who are believed to 


have exerted pressure will not 
have done so or have done so un- 
consciously, which does not rule 
out the need for talking with them). 
Third, and perhaps more signifi- 
cant, our increasing awareness 
that political processes take place 
in trade associations and within 
business firms themselves ought 
sooner or later to lead us to study 
business organizations as political 
entities. Finally, local govern- 
ment and community organization 
frequently can not be compre- 
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hended in full transactional process 
without talking with prominent busi- 
nessmen. 


The considerable overlapping be- 
tween political science and sociol- 
ogy means that, with minor varia- 
tions,. sociologists will face the 
same need. An article by Kincaid 
and Bright in the American Journal 
of Sociology, 1957, "Interviewing 
the Business Elite," asserts that 
"business men appear to regard 
most research projects as some- 
thing to be avoided." They base 
their claim upon the fact that they 
themselves had considerable dif- 
ficulty in getting time and cooper- 
ation for interviews on a project 
on which they were engaged. 


The article is of significance for 
two reasons: first, it shows the 
radically unscientific manner in 
which many social scientists gen- 
eralize about their own technology 
and instrumentation, and, second, 
(I believe) that it represents a type 
of difficulty which other social 
scientists, including political 
scientists,.might have in inter- 
viewing businessmen. Basically, 
the writers err in failing to real- 
ize that inverviewing is a trans- 

j process‘ and talk about 
difficulties with businessmen, with- 
out raising either of the following 

uestions: (1) what kind of people 
both "objectively" and from the 
businessmen's standpoint) were 
interviewing them? (2) what are 
the characteristic relationships 
between scholars and businessmen 
in our society? A hypothesis 
about the second is that many schol- 
ars feel uncomfortable with busi- 
nessmen because they recognize 
and resent the power the latter 


1. See A. Bentley, An uiry Into 
Inquiries, (Beacon, and 
my e Relationships and 
Conceptions of Neutrality in 

Interviewing," Am. J. of Soc., 


1956. 
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possess; frequently, they ex- 
aggerate both the power and the 
ignorance of the businessman, and 
they may therefore feel more un- 
comfortable with businessmen 
than in cases when an elite-subor- 
dinate relationship is not sensed. 
This is, as we shall see, not the 
only possible relationship, but 

it is one which exists in some 
instances. 

On the basis of impression, I 
suggest that sociologists are more 
likely to experience difficulties in 
interviewing businessmen than 
are political scientists, because 
of several factors in the recruit- 
ment of the different professions. 
But it is probable that those po- 
litical scientists who conceive of 
themselves as behavioral scientists 
may have the same difficulties 
in some instances. 


The remainder of this article 
is composed of comments the 
author originally prepared on the 
Bright~Kincaid article. They are 
repeated here because Bright and 
Kincaid were engaged in studying 
civil defense, a subject of interest 
to political scientists. 


The assertion by Bright and 
Kincaid that businessmen are non- 
coope ative in regard to research 
projects would fall to the ground 
if (a) other experiences can be 
cited which show that members 
of the business elite cooperated 
with sociological interviewers 
whole-heartedly and (b) explanations 
of the particular difficulties 
Bright and Kincaid had can be sub- 
mitted which are equally or more 
plausible. 


Because of the frequent occurence 
of an in-group, out-group con- 
descension, by social scientists 
vis-a-vis business, I believe it 
Ts Important to stress that both 
these conditions can be demon- 
strated to apply, and that there- 
fore the writers are not correct 
in asserting that businessmen are 
non-cooperative. 


ns 


First, let me cite some instances 
where businessmen of prominence, 
most of them certainly members of 
the business elite, cooperated with 
interviewers. 


(1) Professors I. Pool and R. 
Bauer of M.I.T. found continuous 
and far-reaching cooperation in 
over 400 interviews with 600 or 
more different businessmen, many 
of them prominent executives in 
leading firms (DuPont, for instance, 
Westinghouse, the leading coal- 
carrying railroads), some of them 
the business leaders in small cities. 
NORC interviewers employed on 
the same project (a study of recip- 
rocal trade, foreign policy, and 
elite communications) in less in- 
tensive interviews often fcund 
it possible to see the heads of 
dominant firms and received co- 
operation. 


(2) In 1943, several of the in- 
terviewers employed on the Price 
Control Study at the University of 
Chicago repeatedly found leaders 
in such industries as meat-pack- 
ing, groceries, chain stores, etc. 
willing to give hours to them; I 
particularly remember Mr. Jack 
Letiche's success in so interesting 
leading businessmen in telling him 
about their business that they urged 
him to stay for dinner, come back, 
etc. 


(3) Mr. Owen Bombard, former- 
ly with the Oral History Research 
Office, Columbia University, where 
he had very time-consuming and 
probing interviews with about 400 
men, nearly all of whom would 
be classified as members of the 
upper business elite, found co- 
operation the rule. 


Mr. Bombard says, "I would sus- 
pect that the neutrality of the in- 
terviewer has not been established 
to the satisfaction of the person 
giving the interview/where co- 
operation is not received from 
businessmen/. I would/in ibe event 
of such failure to cooperate 
place the blame on the technique 
of the interviewer." 
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In the author's own experience, 
and in that of Pool, Bauer, Letiche, 
and others, businessmen have 
repeatedly pulled out confiden- 
tial records, told us business 
secrets which would be embaras- 
sing if released "off the record," 
and in some instances even told 
us of instances where they were 
actually violating enforceable 
laws. They have also in thirty 
or forty instances to my know- 
ledge seen us on occasions which 
must have been inconvenient to 
them, 7:30 a.m., or a good 
golfing Saturday afternoon. 


The businessmen who have 
been found most difficult to in- 
terview are not the business elite, 
but the small businessmen, 
running a one-, two-, or three- 
man operation. This is due to 
work pressures and the fact that 
they are often not familiar with 
the purpose of academic research, 
and are sometimes afraid that 
probers may actually be repre- 
senting chains, tax officials, labor 
unions, or similar groups that 
are viewed as threatening. Even 
with these small entrepreneurs, 
though, non-cooperation is less 
than the fullest coopera- 
ion. 


Readers of Human Organization, 
and of some of the work stimulated 
by Roethlisberger, Whitehead, 
Whyte, et. al., can find other 
cases where business elite mem- 
bers seemingly cooperated. 


A serious criticism of Bright 
and Kincaid's article is that that 
they appear to have made little use 
of the informed discussions of 
business-scholar relationships 
and of interviewing problems is- 
sued through the Society for Ap- 
plied Anthropology. The 
House Bulletin of the Society, vol. 

» nO. o , has a report with 
the informative head and subhead 
(p. 22), "The Businessman and 
the Social Scientist: While the 
researcher and the novelist de- 
scribe his behavior, the business- 
man cooperates with social sci- 


entists to produce knowledge on 
how enterprise operates in Amer- 
ican and other cultures." There 
follow accounts of several studies, 
some of which surely involved the 
cooperation of members of a busi- 
ness elite (pp. 22-28). 


Other useful articles on inter- 
viewing are Dohren- 
wend and Richardson, "Analysis 
of the Interviewer's Behavior," 
Human Summer, 

» Lo: and Gussfield, 
"Field Work Reciprocities in 
Studying a Social Movement," 


Human Organization, Fall, 1955, 
2 29-00. e latter discusses 
the role of the interviewer as an 
"informed stranger." Quoting 
Simmel, Gussfield says, "objec- 
tivity is by no means non-par- 
ticipation but a positive and spe- 
cific kind of participation," and 
continues "often an interview 
will be listless. ..until the mo- 
ment when you ask some question 
that touches a deeply-felt issue 
and shows the respondent he can 
trust your understanding. It is 
at this moment that the interview 
changes its tone and the inter- 
viewee seems to say ‘that's it; 
now you've got it.'" This moment 
of shared understanding in my ex- 
perience can be speeded up by ask- 
ing the elite interviewee general 
and equivocal questions which he 
can interpret in several different 
ways: "What do you hear from 
business in your district?" "What 
are your biggest problems (except 
taxes) with government agencies?" 
rather than starting off with your 
own particular interest and you 
thus get the framework within 
which to interpret what is said 
about your problem, when you get 
to it. In other words, you let the 
interviewee tell you the frame of 
reference in which he wants to be 
interviewed, and then you try to 
ask your questions in that frame- 
work. More or less, this is de- 
sirable in all interviewing. But 
it is much more important in deal- 
ing with businessmen and important 
executives than with many people 


because they are accustomed 

to set the tone of most discus- 
sions they have with subordinates 
and a scholar ‘3 to them ordin- 
arily a subordinate. In fact, 
much of interviewing value can 
be obtained by appealing to the 
executive to teach you, the sub- 
ordinate, what you ought to learn 
(an approach which would not 
work with many groups). First 
you have to see how the inter- 
viewee looks af things, then, 


later on, you have to see through 

his way of looking at things. 
There are much simpler in- 

terpretations of the difficulties 


Bright and Kincaid experienced 
than those they advance: 


Civil defense is a problem 
that bores large numbers of prom- 
inent and ordinary Americans; it 
is a tragedy that this is so, but 
itis so. Kincaid and Bright ap- 
parently base their analysis upon 
an attempt to interview business- 
men about civil defense problems; 
had they interviewed members of 
State legislatures (who have a 
basic responsibility for civil de- 
fense), school superintendents, 
or air force officers, I am afraid 
they would have got the same 
lack of cooperation. Anyhow, un- 
til they try, they have not controlled 
a relevant variable and therefore 
can not assert the validity of 
their influence. 


Neutrality in interviewing real- 
ly means "being neutral on your 
side, (the side of the person being 
interviewed)." (Dexter, op. cit., 
footnote 1). It is a commonplace 
observation that many sociologists 
in fact find it difficult to be neutral 
"on the side of business." I 
have heard scores of conversations 
in which different sociologists were 
discussing trustees, big business- 
men, local business leaders, etc., 
in the same way in which anyone 
else might discuss these people-- 
e.g., in some non-professional 
context. I can remember no con- 
versation in which any other so- 
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ciological participant in such con- 
versations seemed to admire or 
respect or like the businessmen; 
the attitude of sociologists towards 
business is very Similar to the at- 
Litude of the good middle-class cit- 
izen in many suburbs toward poli- 
tics. Sociologists absorb much 
more from Veblen than from Adam 
Smith, and are more inclined to 
see the world from the standpoint 
of the Populists than from that of 


Mark Hanna or even Winthrop 
Aldrich or Henry Ford Il. There- 
fore, they may find "interviewing 
the business elite" a tough propo- 
sition, not because business is 
opposed to research, but be- 
cause businessmen sense in the 
nuances of the interviewer's 
phrase, manner and gesture a 
latent suspicion. 


--Lewis A. Dexter 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


9. Sociable Groups as Pre-political Behavior 


A purely sociable student group "talked shop," 
was noncommital on general external issues, will 
talk about the environment in negative terms if 
its members are of minority or deprived status. 
This type of observation hints at more useful 
and extensive findings that might be obtained 

by studying natural informal small groups of 
many Kinds, whether or not they develop directly 
into political institutions. 


For the past two years in co- 
operation with members of the 
Division of Social Sciences of the 
University of Chicago I have been 
investigating that one sub-division 
of social interaction that has not 
been the major concern of students 
of interaction: pure sociability. 
This topic has been neglected per- 
haps because it was felt that the 
subject matter was "trivial," and/ 
or, perhaps because the inherent 
difficulties of study were too much 
to handle. As for the former rea- 
son, "with the growth of leisure 
time, etc." this argument has be- 
coiwne outmoded; as for the latter, 
perhaps I can offer some sugges- 
tions as to the analysis of pure 
sociability. 


The majority of the studies of 
instrumental interaction have been 
concerned with such facets of be- 
havior as "what happens to a work 
group over time," "who does the 
talking to whom," size of group, 
what is talked about, etc. It was 


felt that the same kinds of problems 


could be analyzed in a sociable 


situation and a pilot study was 
designed to investigate this 
possibility. 


A participant observer watched 
the luncheon activity of a group 
of law students over a six-month 
period and another sociable 
Situation in which a smaller num- 
ber of the members of the lunch- 
eon group participated. The 
results were analyzed by a code 
developed by the Sociability 
Project under the direction of 
David Riesman and Jeanne Wat- 
son. By comparing the two so- 
ciable situations, luncheon vs. 
non-luncheon, we could among 
other things 1) ascertain change 
over time in sociable behavior 
and 2) analyze the effect of size 
oO group in a natural situation on 
the type and process of sociabil- 
ity that would occur. 


We hypothesized that certain 
variables were more important 
in sociability than in instrumental 
interaction. In an instrumental 


group the definition of work, that 
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is, the problem to be solved, is 
mainly the job of the "boss" or "ex- 
perimenter" rather than the in- 
teractors. Ina sociable situation 
this is less true. In an instrumen- 
tal situation the previous relations 
among the group are often unimpor- 
tant in respect to completing the 
task but in sociability these rela- 
tions can define the type of conver- 
sation that will be engaged in, 

and other events. 


Hence, although it is possible 
to investigate the same problems 
in both instrumental and social 
interaction, one must also recog- 
nize the differences in strength 
and kind of variables involved. 
Then the following was premised: 
Any sociable interaction could be 
described most usefully in terms 
of three interdependent dimensions: 
1) Who are the people present, 
what are their relationships to 
each other, and what is the tie 
that brought them together? 2) 
What is the social definition of 
the situation: "shop-talk," "wea- 
ther talk," should the individual 
"drink wildly," or be subdued and 
polite; should he interact on the 
dyadic level or to and with numer- 
ous persons? 3) The frequency of 
meetings under conditions similar 
to the above. 


One hypothetical combination of 
factors operating on the sociable 
scene was termed familiar. A fa- 
miliar group consists of three or 
more interactors whcse degree of 
acquaintance or association differs 
between individual members but 
who are related to each other by the 
same tie (college, coming from the 
same town, working together, etc.); 
and who have an opportunity to ex- 
press this tie through meetings at 
frequent intervals. It was indi- 
cated that in such a group: 1) The 
major part of the conversation 
would consist of exposition of the 
tie that brought them together. 

2) The familiar groups would also 
have acredo that everyone should 
participate in the conversation, 
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thus necessitating discussions 

of topics of general interest. 3) 
The familiar group discussions 
would produce "group symbols" 
which become developed. 4) In 
the familiar group the sociable 
discourse would give value to the 
lives of the participants through 
techniques of discourse such as 
joking, exaggerations, etc. 5) 
That in "deprived familiar groups," 
consisting of people occupying 
the same low status in the same 
hierarchy, there would be a great 
deal of complaining and ingroup 
solidarity against the "oppressing 
forces" as defined by the group. 


The law school students sociabil- 
ity was compared to the sociability 
of the theoretical "deprived 
familiar group" and was found to 
be quite similar. In particular 
a further comparison was made 
between the conversations taking 
place when the law group was eat- 
ing together, referred to as the 
Commons Group, and when the 
individuals were walking to the 
dining room in groups of two, 
three, or four, referred to as the 
Pair-Central. The following hy- 
potheses were confirmed about 
the sociability of the law students: 
1) The familiar group will focus 
upon the common tie which holds 
the individuals together. That is, 
that law students will talk law 
school. 2) When conversation in 
a familiar group moves away from 
the common tie, it will move 
toward matters of general interest 
rather than matters of private or 
personal interest and that the 
point of view taken will be neutral 
and non-committal. 3) Personal 
relations between interactors de- 
fine the type of interaction that 
can take place more in the Pair- 
Central situation than in the Com- 
mons Group where the common 
tie is more important. 4) The 
conversation of deprived familiars 
will define the environment in 
negative terms and view the in- 
group positively. 5) When the con- 
versation moves away from the 
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common tie, it will move move 
toward the general and the non- 
committal in the Commons-Group 
than in the Pair-Central. 6) Per- 
sonal relations between individual 
members of the group will develop 
over time in spite of the nature of 
the familiar group, which places 
restrictions on them. 7) As the 
group culture is elaborated there 
will be richer and more varied 
treatment of the common tie. 


It was concluded that, as in the 
case of instrumental groups, cer- 


tain variables such as number, defi- 


nition of situation, etc., did affect 
the type of conversation engaged in, 
and further there was a "pure so- 
ciology of sociable interaction." 


For the political scientist some 
theoretical interest may be at- 
tached to the way in which these 
findings relate to other studies of 
small groups; and to the way in 
which small group energies are 
projected into the larger social 
sphere. Other studies such as 
Whyte's Street Corner Society 
have shown how a group of famil- 
iars generate energies that be- 
come part of the larger group- 
ings in political behavior. But 
no study to date suggests as clear- 
ly as the one reported above the 
way in which pre-political ener- 


gies get organized by relatively 
informal groupings; that is, be- 
ing dependent on the social defi- 
nition of the situation and the re- 
lationship of the group members 
to each other as well as "size" 
and other well known interaction 
factors. Less structured than 
the clique in a labor union, the 
street-corner gang, or a variety 
of other groups, the luncheon 
group of law students showed a 
definite tendency to organize and 
channel pre-political behavior. 
The study may therefore suggest 
one technique for analyzing the 
"pre-political" stage of political 
attitudes and energies, especially 
when this occurs in organized 
institutions so informal as to de- 
feat other methods of analysis. 
Just as historians can now see 
the important influence that the 
interactjon in the English coffee 
shop had in the formation of demo- 
cratic ideals in the period 1700- 
1800 so other studies of behavior 
in the informal subcultures of 
our professional and social life 
may shed light on the role that 
such groups have in the develop- 
ment of political attitudes today. 


- -Kenneth Feigenbaum 
University of Chicago 


10. Cost as a Measurement of Value 


The characteristics of man and of men are revealed 


in their possessions and creations. 


The great ex- 


pansion of insurance suggests a new social order 
in which man "prefers security to full ownership," 
an evolution that sorely needs study by behavioral 


scientists. 


From earliest times, the chief 
problems of government, if not 
government itself, have originated 
in property, as they do today, no- 
tably so in the cold war. [If politi- 
cal science can discover what 
people want from property, it will 
know better what they want from 


government. A direct study of 
their behavior with property 

itself offers a short cut to this 
revelation, bypassing a great 

deal of specualtive research that 
might ultimately prove irrelevant. 


Aside from directness, other 
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advantages are: (1) Such behavior 
is energetic and overt, hence open 
to observation. (2) It shows the re- 
sultant-vector of more forces than 
a conscious, and therefore censor- 
ed, attitude can be made to reveal. 
(3) There already exists a unit 
scale that measures value by be- 
havior. (4) A method of analysis 
has been well developed to detect 
consistencies that tell of natural 
laws. 


Most of man's activity goes into 
the creation and maintenance of 
property. As he hauls and shapes 
material to fit his needs and af- 
fections, it becomes an extension 
of himself, and his nervous system 
penetrates it. He is physically 
hurt when his furniture is marred, 
chagrined if his dog loses a fight, 
proud to see his car admitted. 


The more he can extend his pcs- 
sessions, and the less effort 
they cost him, the more he feels 
that he is beloved by the gods. 

If he can devise ways for property 
to maintain him, with no effort, 
he becomes a god in his own right. 
In society, however, these ex- 
tensions of the ego clash in con- 
flicting claims, until it becomes 
clear that ownership itself exacts 
a price. How large a price he is 
willing to pay is as true an index 
to his personality as is the price 
he pays for other values. Barring 
psychiatric exceptions, it is an 
index to his person. 


The physical form he gives to ma- 
terial, and the metaphysical form 
of its ownership, describe his own 
nature, imperfectly, but more co- 
herently than does his opinion. As 
John Dewey pointed out in his Re- 
construction in Philosophy, the ma- 
terial works of man illustrate the 
inherent power of life. 


The economist tells that money 
is a medium of exchange and a 
measurement of value; but the ex- 
change is more than that of buying 
power for goods and services. Ba- 
Sically, it is an exchange of the in- 
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dividual's effort for something 
he deems of equal worth. To 
measure value by cost in this 
way is to test the reality of the 
value in the individual's mind, 
conscious and sub-conscious. 
It is, in short, to measure man 
himself, the pressures and di- 
mensions of his life force. 


In opinion, there is no limit 
to his ideas, for as knowledge ap- 
proaches zero, fantasy approaches 
infinity. Democracy's demand 
that everyone provide himself 
with a presentable political attitude 
is an urgent invitation to imagi- 
native composition: that is, to 
pretense; which is to a true po- 
litical science as playing house 
is to marriage. Popular acquies- 
cence lacks the prerequisites to 
consent. 


Work, material, and ownership, 
on the other hand, set limits, 
against which the individual must 
press to prove his values by per- 
sistent effort, relentless cost, 
and hard personal decisions. Pre- 
tense with property is brought 
to book by bankruptcy and depres- 
sion. 


The scientific basis for an ac- 
curate scale of values is not pri- 
vate profit but distribution of loss. 
It is risk-sharing that stabilizes 
the monetary unit as a bookkeep- 
ing invariable and sharpens the 
face of the dollar. Instead of 
averaging men, as all sorts of 
social philosophers do, to find 
norms which perhaps fit no single 
normal individual exactly, risk- 
sharing averages the opponents of 
men, the catastrophes beyond their 
control that mock the individual's 
expenditure and disconnect it 
from his values. While fortuitous 
cost would tell us little or nothing, 
probably cost, by diminishing 
chance, brings effort and value 
into a cause-effect relationship. 
Without a risk-sharing foundation, 
the economic regime would col- 
lapse within 24 hours, bringing 
down the political regime with it. 


Accountancy is the measurement, 
the accumulation of data, and the 
mathematical analysis of values, 
as revealed in massive, overt be- 
havior of individuals with property. 
By virtue of this analysis, account- 
ancy has supplanted the traditional 
State as man's 2gent for governing 
property according to his will--in 
a form quite contrary to our be- 
liefs. 


The process is well enough along 
to indicate the maturing of Capital- 
ism; for when its preliminary phase 
had destroyed old forms of security 
and made living personally hazard- 
ous, the present phase capitalized 
personal hazards, and became re- 
sponsible for their dimunition. The 
simplest way to disentangle our 
thinking from the dogmas, slogans, 
and misconceptions that obscure this 
phase is to invent a new term for 
the purely analytical process, the 
behavioral study of man through 
property. 


If political scientists could devise 
a plan whereby the individual 
could be both secure and free, with 
power balancing responsibility, as- 
sets balancing liabilities, rights 
balancing duties, value secured 
by cost, and opinion rated ina 
reasonable degree by the relevant 
knowledge behind it, these scholars 
would be placed among the im- 
mortals by acclamation. Yet, 
such a structure is being erected, 
through trial and error, by the 
broad, long-term accountancy of 
actuarial science, in conformity 
to behavioral proof of human values. 
Beneath the competitive surface of 
capitalistic phenomena, a strong, 
rectifying current has set in, to 
testify that what man wants most 
is species survival, and that he 
doesn't much care how it is obtain- 
ed. He "believes in" private prop- 
erty or socialism; yet he rushes to 
the shelter of a community which 
has the virtues of both and the vices 
of neither, without asking what it 
is or why it works. 


In 1927, when the writer first 
tried to interest scholars in the 
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possible meaning of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, the assets 
in the legal reserves of the United 
States life insurance companies 
totaled some $13 billion. Since 
then they have been doubling 
about every 10 years, and now 
approximate $100 billion. How 
much of our property will flow 
into this new form before it is 
admitted to signify a certain con- 
sistency in behavior? How elab- 
orately will we plan to imitate 

it with group insurance before 
we dig out the principles of its 
power? 


My first main hypothesis is that 
the explosive success of ordinary 
life insurance proves that man 
has found an institution which 
fits his nature, and therefore de- 
scribes him: neither lone wolf 
nor ant, but a social individual 
who prefers security to full 
ownership, and would rather have 
a personal option than a vote on 
matters too technical to interest 
him. 


My second is that since this 
unique institution exhibits social 
purpose, economic substance, 
and inherent governmental re- 
sponsibility, it is the foetus of a 
new State form--not a revolution, 
but a distinct mutation, adapted 
to the change in our environment. 


If these hypotheses prove true 
(and they can be tested), they 
amply confirm that of Dewey, 
and emphasize that the power of 
life controls, if awkwardly, the 
material works which illustrate 
it. When philosopry assists, it 
will not be so awkward. 


In the event that man destroys 
himself now, in his opinionated 
quarrel over the "right" form 
of propert*’, it will be, not be- 
cause of his inscrutable nature 
or his lack of intelligence; but 
because we have censored out of 
scholarly consideration the work- 
aday world of action and reaction, 
where nature always reveals 
itself, and the measured behavior 


of individuals with property, which values to analyze. 
offers intelligence intelligible 
--Kenneth Emerson 
Milton, Massachusetts 


11. Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Political Behavior 


(Selection based upon a search of 135 journals, lists of government 
documents, and Publisher's Weekly, published or received in this 
country since the preceding issue of PROD.) 


Adams, J.S. Interviewing Procedures A Manual for Survey_inter= 
viewers. Chapel Hill: U. of N. Carolina Press, 1958. An ideal, 


brief, inexpensive ($1) introduction to the different phases of inter- 
viewing and sampling for students doing field work or requiring in- 
struction in elementary techniques of political research. 

Aron, R., "Evidence and Inference in History." Daedalus, LXXXVII 
(Fall '58), 11-49. Sweeping survey of the methods and purposes of 
historical analysis, and the development and relevance to the present 
and future of historical configurations and patterns of change. 

Back, K.W., "The Change-prone Person in Puerto Rico." Pub, Opin. 
@., XXII (Fall '58), 330-40. An attitude study of persons affected 
by housing modernization projects distinguished a type of individual 
amenable to change, as indicated by a "modernism index," in con- 
trast to a backward-looking type, unwilling to accept change. 

Banfield, E.C., & M. M. Grodzins. ing i 
politan Areas. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1958. Considers how structure 
of government in metropolitan areas affects the quality, quantity & 
price of housing & related community facilities, & what changes in 
this governmental structure would improve the housing situation. 

Barclay, G.W. Techniques of Population Analysi:. N.Y.: Wiley, 1958. 
Delineates the basic mathematical techniques for extracting informa- 
tion, emphasizes their purposes and gives all necessary computation 
steps, for determining and using demographic data. Emphasizes 
special problems of poor data, using illustrative material from all 

auer, R.A., "The municator and the Audience." a onl 
tion, II (March Bey 67-77. Three propositions are argued: audi - 
ences influence the way a communicator organizes new information; 
once completed a communication has an existence external to the 
communicator; communications are seldom directed to a single 
primary audience. 

Belknap, G.M., "A Method for Analyzing Legislative Behavior." 

J. of Pol. Sci., Il (Nov. '58), 377-402. Scale analysis is applied 
to legislative behavior as a step towards operationalizing political 
science concepts. Voting on Taft-Hartley issues is scaled ona 
"Pro-labor - Anti-labor dimension." 

Belson, W.A., "New Developments in Audience Research Methods." 

., LXIV (Sept. '58), 174-79. New techniques for 
planning studies, of the characteristics of a target audience, & 
measuring effects, of the impact of a program, developed by the BBC. 

Boynton, R., " A Poetic Approach to Politics: A Study in the Political 
Philosophy of George Santayana." J. of Pol., XX (Nov. '58), 676-94. 
Content and value of the "human insight” or "poetic impulse" approach 


to social & political philosophy, typified by Santayana's poetic 
politics. 
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Brown, S.C., "Economic Aid: An Inventory of Problems for Attitude 


rch," ., XXL (Fall '58), 416-20. Among the 
are: What the determinants of in- 
vestment preferences, What are the criteria for employment, per- 
sonal or impersonal, what are the avenues for rising in the com- 
munity, & how does the distribution of income compare with the dis- 
tribution of status and power? 

Eurke, K., "The Seven Offices." Diogenes, XXI (Spring '58), 68-84. 
A post-utilitarian approach to the study of motivation, suggesting 
that motives, "offices" or "duties," fall in seven categories: 
govern, serve, defend, teach, entertain, cure, pontificate. 

Burns, T,, er Idea of Structure in Sociology." XI 
“no. 3"'58), 217-228. A discussion of the problems of terminology 
in the social sciences and the feedback effects of concepts, both on 
the social scientist and on society. 

Bush, G.P. & L.H. Hattery, "Suggested Literature for Research Ad- 


ministrators." P , XXI (Nov.-Dec. '58), 55-60. 
An annotated bibliography of 24 recommended books. 
Cantril, H. . N.Y.: Basic Books, 1258. Study 


of the appeal of communism in Italy and France, based upon numer- 
ous interviews from diverse strata. Malaise and frustration are 
nt prominent themes. 


and Industry. N.Y.: Reinhold, : erial on practical ap- 
plications of punched cards and related devices is extensively en- 
larged. Covers the Peek-a-Boo system, the Uniterm system, mech- 
anized coding and searching techniques applied to metalurgical liter— 
ature, & the use of punched cards in linguistic analysis as applied to 
ancient texts such as the Ded Sea Scrolls. 

Coats, A.W., "In Defense of Heckscher and the Idea of Mercantilism." 

7 The Scandinavian Econ, Hist. R., V (no. 2 '57), 173-87. On what, 
if anything, were the ideology & practices of mercantilism. Re- 
lates to historical model-building. 

"Curfew Ordinances and the Control of Nocturnal Juvenile Crime." YU, 


< , CVI (Nov. '58), 66-101. A systematic, 
= multi-city study of the relation. 


n Dahrendorf, R., "Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociological 
Analysis." Amer. J. of Soc., LXIV (Sept. '58), 115-127. The 
structure/function approach of contemporary sociology has led to 

a loss of problem consciousness: a conflict model is suggested. 
Duveau, G., "Human Motives and History." Diogenes, (Summer '58), 


27-38. Scintillating critique of the depersonalization of historical 
studies, delineating the common ground of history, sociology & 


psychology. 
Ehrmann, H.W. de Princeton: Princeton U. 
Press, 1957. An account of the organized interest groups in France, 
est their history, structure and operation, and specific policies on 


major issues. It is noted that in France organized groups "substitute 
their activities for those of the government." 

Einaudi, M.M., "Pareto as I Knew Him." Scienza Nuovo, Nos. 3 & 4 
('57), pp. 76-87. Narrative of the little-known life-style of Pareto, 
by the daughter of Roberto Michels. 

Enke, Stephen, "On the Economic Management of Large Organizations: 

A Laboratory Study." J. of Business, XXXI (Oct. '58), 280-92. 


‘ou Intriguing psychological-economic study of certain Air Force supply 
operations in a elaborate laboratory study designed to test and im- 
94 prove their efficiency. 


ach Erikson, E.H., "The Nature of Clinical Evidence." Daedalus, LXXXVII 
(Fall '58), 65-87. Commentary on the operating procedures and 
assumptions of a psychoanalyst, noting that the core of clinical work 
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is a "disciplined subjectivity" that should not be replaced by seem- 
ingly more objective methods. 

Feldman, H., "Children of the Desert: Notes on Arab National Charac- 
ter." Peychoanalys's and the Psychoanalytic 2. , XLV (Fall'58), 
40-50,” Arab national character and outward hostility is attributed 
to the desert way oflife and peculiar family relationships, docu~ 
mented by psychological interpretations of Arab literature and be- 
havior. 

Fletcher, F.M., Jr., "Manpower for Tomorrow: A Challenge." Per- 

., XXXVII (Sept. '58), 32-9. An approach to 
the development of "creative productivity" for the benefit of the so- 
ciety, combining theory development and practical application. 

Friedlander, M., "Profile of a Plant Thief." ere , XXXVII 
(Oct, '58), 170-3. Interesting case study of prevalent attitudes 
towards rule-breaking and dishonesty in large ee: 

Gastil, R.D., "Middle Class Impediments to Iranian Modernization." 
Pub. Opin, @., XXII (Fall '58), 325-29. The "modern" middle class 
in Iran, supposedly the source of progress, emphasizes the personal 
manipulation of people within an established system, and accepts 
lies and pretense as legitimate means of communication. 

Girard, A., "The First Op nion Research in Uruguay and Chile." Pub. 

in, @., XXII (Fall '58), 251-60. Opportunities for opinion re- 
search are pointed out in these nations, which are both in the process 
of modernization. 

Gordon, H.S., & L.M. Read, "The Political Economics of the Bank of 
Canada." Canadian J. of Econ. & Pol, Sci., XXIV (Nov. '58), 465- 
82. Mildly critical of the Bank's "benevolent Machiavellianism" in 
presenting only its best face to the public, 1955-57; approving anal- 
— of its actual economic policies and position. 

Griliches, Z., "Research Costs & Social Returns: Hybrid Corn & Related 
Innovations." J. of Pol. Economy, LXVI (Oct. '58), 419-31. 
Analysis of one successful venture suggests a very high rate of re- 
turn on public research investments; the point is that some sort of 
cost-and-returns evaluation is possible. 


Grumm, J,G., "Theorie ectoral Systems." 
Sci’, it (Nov. SB), from European parliamentary 
and legislative experience indicates that there is no causal relation 
between multi-partism and percentage representation (PR), or be- 
tween bipartisan and majority systems. A significant questioning 
of the Duverger thesis. 

Hagen, E. E, "How Economic Growth Begins: A General Theory Applied 
to Japan," Jb, Ooin_Q. , XII (Fall '58), 373-91. An integrative 
treatment from the points of view of several social sciences of the 
economic growth of Japan, the problem considered as one of "tran- 
sition from static technol to continuing technological progress." 
Personality structure and internal social structures are given par- 
ticular attention. 

Hart, H.M., Jr., & J.T. McNaughton, "Some Aspects of Evidence & 
inference in the Law, Daedalus, (Fall '58), 40-64. Law is 
analyzed as "a science not only of what is but of what ought to be;" 
three problems are considered, the applying of legal directions, the 
elaborating of legal directions, and the making of legal directions. 

viland, H.F., Jr., "Foreign Aid & the Policy Process: 1957." APSR, 
LI (Sept. 8), 689-724, Commentary on the executive, legislative, 
& influential non-government interests in the foreign aid debate of 
1957, which was "a resounding collision" between those wishing to in- 
crease the program and those wishing to seriously cut it back. 

Heigert, H., et, al., "Das Verhdltnis der Knofessionen." 


Literatur, Im (Sept. '58), cols, 687- 714, Germany's history of re- 
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ligious dissension, although presumably resolved, has in many 
ways shaped modern German politics, from Bismarck to the present. 

Hirabayashi, G.K., & M.F. Ei Khatib, "Communications and Political 
Awareness in the Villages of Egypt." Pub, Opin. @., XXII (Fall '58), 
357-63. A study of Egyptian villagers indicates the extent to which 
they are becoming nationally conscious, a rapidly-developing process. 

Hodges, W. Company and Community. N.Y.: Harper, 1958. Choosing 
Syracuse, N.Y. as a representative city the author presents detailed 
case studies of company-community problems, supplementing his 
discussion with information about experiences in other cities. Five 
community relations problem areas have been emphasized: financial 
contributions in the community; public school relations; pollution; 
labor relations; and the attraction of new industry. 

Johnson, A.H. Whitehead's Philosophy of Civilization. Boston: Beacon, 
1958. A pedestrian, and flattering, copybook of Whitehead's social 
ideas, which are always honest and sturdy, rarely brilliant, but 
perfectly and uniquely modern. 


Johnson, J.J. j : 

j Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1958. Initial chap- 
ters are general and are followed by chapters on Uruguay, Chile, 
Argentina, Mexico, & Brazil. Good bibliography. e middle, com- 
mercial & industrial classes have arrived politically. They face 
the difficult problem now of labor cooperation. They are not a class; 
form 35% of Argentines, 30% of Chileans & Uruguayans, 15% of 
Brazilians & Mexicans. 

Kedourie, E., or pe nog? Justice in Egypt: The Trials of 1953." Pol. 
a. XXIX (Oct.-Dec. '58), 389-396. Case study, indicating the 
oss of even informal checks on the judicial process following the 
revolution. 

Lazarsfeld, P.F., "Evidence and Inference in Social Research." Daedalus, 
LXXXVII (Fall '58), 99-130. Problems of survey research are 
considered: how are a researcher's broad concepts changed into 
instruments of empirical research that will provide data, and how 
can the "variables" so developed be worked into broader generaliza- 


tions? 
Lazarsfeld, P.F., & W. Thielens, Jr., The Academic Mind. (witha 
field report by D. Riesman). Glencoe: Free Press, 1958. Report 


of a survey on whether academic freedom was imperiled by "Mc- 
Carthyism," based on intensive interviews of 2,451 social scientists 
in 165 colleges. Variations in "worry," "caution" and "permissive- 
ness" are related to age, scholarly eminence, party preferences, 
liberalism, standing of the college, etc. The "anti-McCarthyism" 
elite consists of the "apprehensive," "permissive," politically 
liberal teachers at the better schools. 

Leites, N., Du malaise politique en France. Paris: Plon, 1958. A de- 
scription of the French elite and statement of rules underlying its 
operations in the Fourth Republic. 

Mandell, M.M., for Overseas Assignments." 
Personne] Admin. , (Nov.-Dec. '58), 25-30. Notes criteria & 
relevant conditions for overseas selection, giving research data. 

Majumdar, D.N., "Rural Life and Communication." Eastern Anthropolo- 
gist, XI (Mar.-Aug. '58), 175-88. Dissemination of news & ideas 
in an Indian village. 

March, J.G. & H.A. Simon (H. Guetzkow, Collab.), Organizations. N Y¥. 
Wiley, 1958. Survey of the literature on organization theory, begin- 
ning with theories viewing employee as an instrument, going on to 
theories centered upon human motives & emotions, ending with 
theories emphasizing cognitive processes. Mostly concerned with 


Second type of theories. Book is organized also by numbered propo- 
Sitions. Excellent bibliography. An important book. 
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Mayer, A.C., "Local Government Elections ina Malwa Vilage." East- 
ern Ant ist, XI (Mar.-Aug. '58), 188-98. Describes a pan- 
- election in a S. Indian town. 

Mazzaterro, L., "“Comportamenti Elettorali nel Delta Padano." I 
Mulino, no. 83, 598-671. Study of voting returns of a NE Italian 
delta area for 1953 & 1958 to detect political effects of demographic 
movements & of the policies of the regional authority, Ente Delta 
Padano; recounts political effects of floods and other factors of vote 
changes. 

McConnell, G., "The Spirit of Private Government." APSR, LII (Sept. 
'58), 754-70. Private associations, notably unions, are based on 
a mistaken conception of political organization; their theory of 
absolute democracy gives rise to oligarchic rule. 

Melograni, Piero, "Communisti e cattolici." Passato e Presente, No. 5 
Sept.-Oct. '58), 587-614. Relations between Catholics and com- 
munists in Italy, 1944-47, emphasizing the attempt of communists 
to seize control of the Catholic masses. Expert, if conventional, 
presentation. 

Menon, V.P. The Transfer of Power in India. Princeton: Princeton U. 
Press, 1957. A case study of the difficulties of negotiation after 
1939 for Indian independence from the British. 

Meyer, A.J., "Entrepreneurship and Economic Development in the Mid- 
dle East." Pub, Opin. @., XXII (Fall '58), 391-96. Although en- 
trepreneurship theory is presently inadequate to explain Middle East 
economic development, the area has a growing entrepreneur class, 
which requires study. 

Meynaud, J. Les Groupes de Pression en France. Paris: Armand Colin, 
1958. A generalized theoretical approach to the structure, nature 
& role of pressure groups in France, also noting their methods, 
points of contact with government, & coalitions between pressure 
groups. 

Mitchell, W.C., "The Polity and Society: A Structural-Functional Anal- 
ysis." Midwest J. of Pol. Sci., II (Nov. '58), 403-20. A scheme 
for the analysis of political action, after Talcott Parsons; one avowed 
purpose is to unify the social sciences by making explicit certain 
operative assumptions. 

Morgenthau, H.J. Dilemmas of Politics. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1958. A collection of essays, mostly on substantive topics of foreign 
affairs, but with several articles on scope & method of political 
science. 

Naess, A., "A Systematization of Gandhian Ethics of Conflict Resolution." 

j ion, II (#2, '58), 140-55. An attempt to decipher the 
operational code of Gandhiism, capable of numerous research applica- 
tions. Author lists types of research on non-violence. 

Morell, G., "Looking Around: What Makes Research Sterile?" Spies 
Business R., Nov.-Dec. '58), 149-58. Industry's neede 
basic research can be provided only if it has better management & 
is provided breathing room in the organizational setting. 

Nelson, B. Sigmund Freud: On Creativity and the Unconscious. N.Y.: 
Harper, bo. selections, with from The Collected 
Papers. 

Olagle, I., "A New Interpretation of History." Diogenes, XXII (Summer 
158), 55-74. Discusses the shift from history-as-anecdotes to history 
aS idea-forces opgrating in geographical limits, with a "geopolitical" 


relation. 
Oliver, ™., "An Ethnographer's Method for Formulating Descriptions of 
‘Social Structure.'" Amer, Anthropologist, LX (Oct. '58), 801-26. 


A prover set of procedures that is "comprehensive, parsimonious 
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Ostergaard, G., "Parties in Co-Operative Government." Sass 
(Oct. '58), 197-219. Notes the development & functions o 
"parties" or electoral organizations in the government of British 

retail-co-operatives. 

Pauker, G.J., "Indonesian Images of Their National Self." Pub, Opin. 
@., XXII (Fall '58), 505-24. The lack of Indonesian concensus about 
national goals is documented in an analysis of a contest in Indonesia. 
"What are we as a nation and as a country?" Regarding the political 
system, the tendency was "to think about possible remedies in moral 
rather than political terms." 

Paauw, D.S., "The High Cost of Political Instability in Indonesia, 1957- 
1958." Int'l, Spectator, XII (8 Nov. '58), 523-552. Description of 
effects on society and economy of worsening political disorder. 

Perroux, F., "Information: A Factor of Economic Progress." Diogenes 
XXI (Spring '58), 26-49. Disjointed commentary on innovation and 
its economic effects, economic progress, "human economy," and 
"moral science." 

Porter, J., "Higher Public Servants and the Bureaucratic Elite in 
Canada." Canadian J. of Econ. & Pol. Sci., XXIV (Nov. '58), 483- 
501. Data on the careers and backgrounds of the elite of the Canadian 
federal public service, noting that the bureaucracy is more closed 
than open. 

Price, D.O. Annual Report of the Director, 1957-58. Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science. Chapel Hil: 0. of N. Carolina Press, 
1958. Lists research staff, programs, and facilities and financial 
support of IRSS. Work being done includes cross-cultural studies, 
political behavior, small group, complex . =~ and urban 
studies. The annual budget was about $400,000. 


Proceedings of the 11th National Conference on the Administration of 
Research. University Park: Penn. State U. Press: 1958. 


Pye, L.W., “Administrators, Agitators, and Brokers." Pub, Opin, Q., 
XXII (Fall '58), 342-48. In narrowing the "gap" between the modern- 
ized leaders and the tradition-bound masses in developing countries 
there are six crucial roles determining the alternative patterns of 
political development. 

Ralis, M., et. al., "Applicability of Survey Techniques in Northern 
India." ., XXII (Fall '58), 245-50. Conventional 
eemnods result in high validity and reliability, with some interviewer 

as. 

Rivkin, A., "An Economic Development Proposal for Africa: A New 
Multilateral Aid Organization." Int'l. Organization, XII (Summer '58), 
303-19. Conditions requiring, and structural devices for, a new 
international agency. 

Rudolph, L.&S.H., "Surveys in India: Field Experience in Madras 
State." Pub. Opin. Q., XXII (Fall '58), 235-44. A-challenge of six 
assumptions usually underlie public opinion research, in refer- 
ence to underdeveloped countries, India in particular. Questionable 
assumptions include that the individual is the source of opinion, 
that most people hold opinions on a broad range of issues, etc. 

Ryan, B., "Secularization Processes in a Ceylon Village." Eastern An- 
thropologist, XI (Mar.-Aug. '58), 155-61. On the transition of a 
Ceylon village from a subsistence to a money economy. 

Secher, H.P., "Coalition Government: The Case of the Second Austrian 
Republic." APSR, LII (Sept. '58), 791-808. Since 1946 Austria has 
been governed by a coalition, all government positions being in exact 
proportion to the strength of the two major parties, and all social 
and economic decisions being made in respect to the distribution of 

_ power between them. 

Shils, E., and Dispersion of Charisma: Their Bear- 
ing on Economic Policy in Underdeveloped Countries." World Poli- 
tics, XI (Oct. '58), 1-19. Undergeveloped countries must raise 
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the appreciation of the potential creativity of persons outside the . 

traditional elites, particularly of the enterpriser. 

"S.K.", "The Land Gift Movement in India: Vinoba Bhave and his 
Achievement." The World Today, XIV (Nov. '58), 487-94. Bhave's 
Bhoodan and Gramdan movements have resulted in 5 million acres 
being given to the landless, and 3,000 villages being voluntarily 
communalized, and have stimulated land reform legislation. 

Smigel, E.O., "Interviewing a Legal Elite: the Wall Street Lawyer." 

., LXIV (Sept. '58), 159-64. Barriers to elite 
interviewing are the respondents' own skill as interviewers, spe- 
cialized functions, time and work pressures, and reluctance to be 
interviewed. Methods to overcome them are discussed. 

Soper, C.S., and J. Rydon, "Under-Representation and Electoral Pre- 
diction." Australian J. of Pol. & Hist., IV (Aug. '58), 94-106. 
Develops methods of accurately predicting the effective vote, which 
determines the division of seats between two parties, and takes into 
account the exaggeration of majorities. 

Spengler, J.J., "Public Bureaucracy, Resource Structure, and Economic 

evelopment: A Note." Kyklos, XI (No. 4, '58), pp. 459-89. Un- 
derdeveloped countries are argued to be short of individuals with 
entrepreneurial or bureaucratic talents; the public sector is not 
better suited for economic growth than the private sector. 

Stewart, C.T., Jr., "The Urban-Rural Dichotomy; Concepts and Uses." 
Amer. J. of Soc., LXIV (Sept. '58), 152-58. The dichotomy has 
Iimited value; for economic purposes employment is the relevant 
criterion. A social network map is developed as having greater 
value. 

Stewart, J.D. British Pressure Groups; Their Role in Relation to the 
House of Commons. ord: or . Press, . Concerns 
pressure groups and group representation in the House of Commons, 
and documents the multitude of indirect means by which this pressure 
is applied: parliamentary party committees, private members' 
bills, amendments, etc. 

Sutton, F.X., "Research and Development in Africa South of the Sahara." 
Pub. Opin. Q., XXII (Fall '58), 261-72. In present and former 

ritish, French, and Belgian Africa there are numerous research 
institutions and programs, staffed largely by expatriates, concerned 
primarily with ethnography, urbanization, and modernization. 

Tax, S., "Value in Action: The Fox Project." Eastern Anthropologist, 
XI (Mar.-Aug. '58), 169-74. Theory and practice of "participant 
interference" and "action anthropology." 

Tugwell, R.G. The Art of Politics, as Practiced by Three Great Ameri- 
cans. Garden City: Doubleday, 1958. An integrated study of the po- 
litical maneuvering, the conception of leadership, the party relations 
_ policies of FDR, La Guardia, and Marin, the governor of Puerto 

co. 

Ullah, I., "Caste, Patti and Faction in the Life of a Punjab Village." 
Sociologus, VIL (#2, '58), 170-86. Case study of the impact of three 
ypes of social division on the social and economic life of a village; 
caste is often subordinate in importance to faction. 

Ungureanu, M., "The Republics of the Middle Ages." Diogenes, XXI 
(Spring '58), 50-67. Traces the development of the Sourgecine 
communes as they coexisted with feudal systems from the 9th 
through the 14th centuries. 

Venkataramani, M.S., "Manganese as a Factor in Indo-American Re- 

lations." India Q., XIV (April-June '58), 131-53. Descriptive study 

of vm aid policy variations in response to manganese needs and 
market. 
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Warriner, C.K., "The Nature and Functions of Official Morality." Amer. 


J. of Soc., LXIV (Sept. '58), 165-68. 


"Official morality"--in 


this case a local prohibition law--may have an immediate collective 
reality but not be held by individual members of the group; it helps 
maintain the system against disorganization. 


Wilson, E.C., "Problems of rar 


Pub. in. 
problems 


., XXII (Fall, ' 


Research in Majernizing Areas." 
pp. 230-34. A commentary on the 
Sampling, interviewer selection and training, relia- 


bility and validity through which the innocent researcher abroad oft 


goes awry. 


Winthrop, H., " Some Psychological and Economic Assumptions Under- 


lying Automation, II." Amer. J. of Econ. & Soc., XVIII (Oct. '58), 
69-82. A brilliant critique of some of the social myths--e.g., "the 
infinite insatiety of human wants"--that have confused planning for 


automation and increased leisure. 


Wood, R.C. Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, > -page editorial on suburbs, finding them want- 
ing in many ways, but with little hope of reorganizing into healthy 
union with the metropolis. Every aspect is covered, in a breath- 
taking style that often defeats the underlying scholarship. 

Zimmer, B.G., and A.H. Hawley, "Local Government As Viewed by 


Fringe Residents." Rural Sociol 
Interviews of fringe residents in 


, XXIII (Dec. '58), 363-370. 
nt, Michigan, indicated they 


were both dissatisfied with services, and uninformed about the 
government forms and procedures through which they were provided. 


12. ET AL: 


THOMAS CARLYLE: 
"The Mechanistic View of Politics"! 


This condition of the two great 
departments of knowledge--the out- 
ward, cultivated exclusively on me- 
chanical principles; the inward, 
finally abandoned, because, culti- 
vated on such principles, it is found 
to yield no result, --sufficiently in- 
dicates the intellectual bias of our 
time, its all-pervading disposition 
towards that line of inquiry. In 
fact, an inward persuasion has long 
been diffusing itself, and now and 
then even comes to utterance, That, 
except the external, there are no 
true sciences; that to the inward 
world (if there be any) our only 
conceivable road is through the out- 
ward; that, in short, what cannot 


be investigated and understood mech- 


1. Thos. Carlyle, Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays, vol. Il. 
London: Chapman & HAN, Ltd., 


n.d. Pp. 66-68. 
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anically, cannot be investigated and 
understood at all. We advert the 
more particularly to these intel- 
lectual propensities, as to promi- 
nent symptoms of our age, because 
Opinion is at all times doubly re- 
lated to Action, first as cause then 
as effect; and the speculative ten- 
dency of any age will therefore give 
us, on the whole, the best indica- 
tions of its practical tendency. 


Nowhere, for example, is the 
deep, almost exclusive faith we 
have in Mechanism more visible 
than in the Politics of this time. 
Civil government does by its nature 
include much that is mechanical, 
and must be treated accordingly. 
We term it indeed, in ordinary 
language, the Machine of Society, 
and talk of it as the grand working 
wheel from which all private ma- 
chines must derive, or to which 
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they must adapt, their movements. 
Considered merely as a metaphor, 
all this is well enough; but here, as 


in so many other cases, the ‘foam har- 


dens itself into a shell,' and the sha- 
dow we have wantonly evoked stands 
terrible before us and will not depart 
at our bidding. Government includes 
much also that is not mechanical, and 
cannot be treated mechanically; of 
which latter truth, as appears to us, 
the political speculations and exer- 
tions of our time are taking less 

and less cognisance. 


Nay, in the very outset, we might 
note the mighty interest taken in mere 
arrangements, as itself 

sign of a mechanical age. The 
whole discontent of Europe takes 
this direction. The deep, strong 
cry of all civilised nations--a cry 
which, every one now sees, must 
and will be answered, is: Give us 
a reform of Government! A good 
structure of legislation, a proper 
check upon the executive, a wise 
arrangement of the judiciary, is all 
that is wanting for human happiness. 
The Philosopher of this age is not a 
Socrates, a Plato, a Hooker, or 
Taylor, who inculcates on men the 
necessity and infinite worth of 
moral goodness, the great truth 
that our happiness depends on the 
mind which is within us; but a 
Smith, a De Lolme, a Bentham, 
who chiefly inculcates the reverse 
of this,--that our happiness de- 
pends entirely on external circum- 
stances; nay, that the strength and 
pr ard of the mind within us is it- 
self the creature and consequence of 
these. Were the laws, the govern- 
ment, in good order, all were well 
with us; the rest would care for it- 
self! Dissentients from this opinion, 
expressed or implied, are now rarely 
to be met with; widely and angrily 
as men differ in its application, the 
principle is admitted by all. 


Equally mechanical, and of equal 
simplicity, are the methods proposed 
by: both parties for completing or se- 


curing this all-sufficient perfection 
of arrangement. It is no longer the 
moral, religious, spiritual condition 
of the people that is our concern, 
but their physical, practical eco- 
nomical condition, as regulated by 
public laws. Thus is the Body- 
politic more than ever worshipped 
and tendered; but the Soul-poliiic 
less than ever. Love of country, 
in any high or generous sense, in 
any other than an almost animal 
sense, or mere habit, has iittle 
importance attached to it in such 
reforms, or in the opposition 
shown them. Men are to be guided 
only by their self-interests. Good 
government is a good balancing of 
these; and, except a keen eye and 
appetite for self-interest, requires 
no virtue in any quarter. To both 
parties,it is emphatically conten 

a ‘machine for securing property.' 
Its duties and its faults are not 
those of a father, but of an active 
parish-constable. 


Thus it is by the mere condition 
of the machine, by preserving it 
untouched, or else by reconstruct- 
ing it, and oiling it anew, that 
man's salvation as a social being 
is to be ensured and indefinitely 
promoted. Contrive the fabric of 
law aright, and without farther ef- 
fort on your part, that divine spirit 
of Freedom, which all hearts ven- 
erate and long for, will of herself 
come to inhabit it; and under her 
healing wings every noxious influ- 
ence will wither, every good and 
salutary one more and more expand. 
Nay, so devoted are we to this prin- 
ciple, and at the same time so 
curiously mechanical, that a new 
trade, specially grounded on it, 
has arisen among us, under the 
name of 'Codification,' or code- 
making in the abstract; whereby any 
people, for a reasonable considera- 
tion, may be accommodated with 
a patent code;--more easily than 
curious individuals with patent 
breeches, for the people does not 
need to be measured first. 
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13. EDITORIAL: Student Loans and Statism 


Educators, those run-of-the mill 
philosophers of democracy, are usu- 
ally expert at perceiving the most 
remote connections between democ- 
racy and behavior. Yet they will 
sometimes impose the strictest can- 
ons of relevance and direct causa- 
tion on the same set of connections. 


They will regulate student activi- 
ties, espouse the liberal arts, abet 
inter-collegiate sports, fight out- 
side criticism, and appoint com- 
mittees with bold insistence on the 
infrangible nexus between the sub- 
ject at hand and democracy. But 
only the faintest concern is ex- 
pressed when the great national 
bureaucracy heaves its corpus and 
bears forth a new program in edu- 
cation, such as is now occurring 
in the field of student loans. 


Last year Congress appropri- 
ated several million dollars to lend 
money to "needy" students and this 
year the President will ask for and 
the Congress will probably provide 
ten times as much. The 
is expected to grow steadily from 
year to year, unless the sister pro- 
gram of federal scholarship grants 
grows faster. Terms of the loans 
are loose, to the point where some 
abuse is inevitable, and will prob- 
ably loosen further to the point 
where abuse becomes superfluous. 


The program is favored by col- 
leges. Money earmarked for loans 
today can be spent for unrestricted 
purposes tomorrow. Thus the loan 
program becomes, in effect, a gen- 
eral subsidy to higher education. 
Poor students not now helped by 
university funds, students with 
uncooperative families, and stu- 
dents who want to spend more on 
other things cn continue in 
school. (Research into these con- 
ditions is inadequate.) Little is 
Said about the likelihood that 
many mediocre students, but few 
bright ones, will be carried by 
loans to a college degree. 


The program is favored by 
many Congressmen too, if only 
because, if pressed to speak, 
they can declare that they put 
your children and mine through 
college. 


The program is moving in on 
top of a layer of college loan funds 
hitherto sufficient in most cases 
(few students wish to borrow on 
present one to four year terms), 
also on top of a layer of loan funds 
provided by banks, foundations, 
and, in Maine and Massachusetts, 
by a government guarantee arrange- 
ment. It appears too that new 
private groups have begun to move 
into the field. 


In fact, it is estimated that four 
million dollars of a trust fund, 
provided by a person, an associa- 
tion, a foundation, a city, ora 
State can be used to guarantee loans 
equal to the 40-odd millions that 
may be appropriated. We may 
not doubt the sincerity of the Pres- 
ident's recent proclamation of 
economy, but here is a chance for 
economy. We may not doubt the 
President's desire to let private 
agencies do what government need 
not do, but here is a chance to em- 
body the doctrine. How easy does 
a voluntary solution have to be in 
order to forestall a new govern- 
ment program? Is the doctrine of 
limited government quite dead? 
When will the political philosophers 
relieve us of its bodv? 


This incident exposes the weak- 
ness of applied political science. 
Leaders lack principle, or cannot 
elicit relevant facts, or cannot con- 
struct alternative practical possi- 
bilities. Social science has helped 
them little. The flight to the par- 
ticular has so drained its brain- 
power and heartpower that Graham 
Wallas' "unworked mine of political 
invention" is still idle after fifty 
years. 
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